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THE COUNT OF PARIS, 


7 line of the Republican papers in reference to the 
death of the Count of CuamBorp was marked out for 
them by the necessity of the case. With one notable ex- 
ception they deny that the event is, or can be, of the very 
least importance to the Republic. A form of government 
which is so firmly rooted in the hearts of the French people 
can afford to look with amusement on anything that the 
Monarchical faction can do to disturb it. They may force 
the Executive to expel the new Pretender and his kinsmen 
from French territory ; but there their ability for mischief 
will end. This view of the situation would have been more 
impressive if it had not been accompanied by so many pre- 
dictions that the Royalists would be as much divided after 
the Count of CuamBorp’s death as they have been during 
his life. A very little reflection might have convinced those 
who hazarded this prophecy that it was certain to be falsi- 
fied. Indeed it is only in part true that the Royalists 
were divided during the Count of Cuamporp’s life. There 
was no division, in the sense of disagreement, as to who 
must be King if there was again to be a King in France. 
The visit of the Count of Paris to Frohsdorf in 1873 put an 
end to all disunion on this head. Still, in some conceivable 
contingencies, it was possible that divisions might show 


themselves, that the Legitimist section of the party might | good 


refuse to assent to conditions which the Orleanist section 
thought reasonable, and, consequently, that a crown might 
be lost by what Orleanists would consider folly, and Legiti- 
mists adherence to principle. That danger is now over. 
If the Count of Paris chooses to make concessions which 
the Count of CuamBporp would have refused, he will be 
within his rights as King in making them. Even on the 
highest Legitimist theory a sovereign may submit himself 
of his own free choice to the limitations which his sub- 
jects propose to him. The only possible source of division 
among the Royalists would have been a disputed succes- 
sion to the shadowy pretensions which have died with 
the Count of Cuamporp. But a disputed succession was 
never really on the cards. Men who are Legitimists on 
rinciple must be Legitimists in Spain as well as in 
nee, and as such they can never surrender the claims 
of Don Cartos to the Spanish throne. But it is only 
in virtue of such a surrender that Don Cartos could 
make out his title as the successor of Henry V. As King 
of Spain de jure he can never be King of France. The 
one theory on which any Bourson other than the Count of 
Panis can profit by the Count of Cuamporp’s death is that 
which is seemingly held by the Univers. According to this 
view, the crown is a prize to be given to the best Catholic 
in the family, and the Count of Paris must not hope for 
recognition until he has made good his right to be so called. 
There is no reason to think that this singular notion is held 
by any one except M. Evaine 

Happily for the Republican press the Count of Caam- 
BoRD’s death followed immediately upon the elections to the 
departmental councils ; and these elections, it is said, have 
shown, beyond the possibility of challenge, the devotion of 
the nation to the Republic. It would need a more minute 
scrutiny of the electoral than the ordinary returns 
supply materials for to say how far these elections showed any- 
thing of the kind. It is quite possible that the abstentions 
may have been so numerous as to make the Republican 
vote no larger than on previous occasions, though, from the 
small number of contrary votes, more Republican candidates 


were returned. But, apart from this, the recent history of 
France forbids us to accept any single vote as a conclusive 
indication even of the near future. The plébiscite taken 
just before the war of 1870 contained no warning of the 
4th of September. In France it may almost be said that a 
Government is never less safe than when its tenure is 
to all appearance undisputed. The support that is given 
to-day may be withdrawn to-morrow, and the approach 
of danger may be only the more fatal because it is noise- 
less. The difference that the Count of Cuamporp’s death 
makes to the Republic may not be of much importance 
at the present time, but it may become of great im- 
portance in the future. While Henry V. lived, no re- 
cruits could be enlisted in the Royalist cause. There 
was nothing in his character to tempt Bonapartists or 
moderate Republicans to come over to his side. But with 
the succession of the Count of Paris the position of the 
Bonapartist or the moderate Republican is altogether 
changed. He will see in the Royalist pretender the pre- 
cise qualities which he thinks valuable in a ruler. He may 
have a theoretical preference for a Liberal Empire or for a 
Conservative Republic, but if the obstacles in the way of 
getting either appear insuperable, he will gladly accept the 
Count of Paris as the best attainable substitute. Every 
Imperialist or Republican who cares for the substance of 
government more than for its name, will be tempted 
to ask himself whether there is a better chance of seeing 
the Count of Paris King than of seeing Prince NaPoLeon 
Emperor or M. Risor President. 

It seems to be assumed by the friends of the Republic, 
both in France and in this country, that the Count of 
Paris must now abandon his seclusion, and take upon 
himself the ungrateful position of a Pretender to the 
Throne. If he does, it will to all ap ce be a useless 
and gratuitous blunder. The Count of Paris has already 
defined his own position in the country. He is the re- 
presentative of a principle of which France may one day 
find herself in need. “ I wish,” he said in 1873, “that a 
“ day may come when the French nation may understand 
“ that its safety rests in the acceptance of the monarchical 
“principle. If ever it expresses a wish to have recourse 
“to that principle, it will find but one claimant to the 
“ throne in the Bourson family.” Although this declara- 
tion was addressed in form to the Count of CHamporp, it 
was no less addressed to the French people. It defined 
the conditions under which the Count of Paris meant 
to assert his title to the throne. He is to-day what 
the Count of CHamporp was till yesterday—the re- 
presentative of the monarchical idea; but, now as then, 
he regards the willing acceptance of that idea by the 
French nation as an indispensable preliminary to its active 
assertion. The King is to be drawn out of his retire- 
ment by his people; he will make no move which he has 
not been invited to make by them. There is nothing in 
the event of last week that need make any change in the 
Count of Paris’s plans. Before that event happened any 
such invitation as he contemplates must lon been 
addressed to the Count of Cuamporp, and this was tanta- 
mount to saying that it would never be addressed to any 
one. In future it must be addressed to the Count of 
Paris,and everybody is free to form his own opinion as to the 
extent to which this makes such an invitation more 
likely to be given. It is said, indeed, that if the Count of 
Paris takes this passive line he will see his partisans 
dropping away from him, until at length he will be obliged 
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to do something in order to keep themat his side. Neither the 
fact predicted nor the consequence expected to follow from it 
is atall likely to be realized. A pretender to the throneis not 
a mere leader of Opposition, who can be replaced if he does 
not do leader’s work. He is, from the very nature of the 
case, irreplaceable. So long as the Count of Paris lives 
there can be but one representative of the monarchical 
principle in France ; and those who look for safety to the 
reassertion of that principle must be content to bide, not 
their time, but the time of the Count of Paris. More- 
over, if they were disposed to cease to be Monarchists, in 
disgust at the inaction of their monarch, the Count of 
Paris would be under no obligation to do something merely 
to hold them together. It is not by his own followers that 
a restoration will be effected. The means by which it will 
be brought about, if it is ever brought about at all, will be 
the spontaneous and simultaneous action of discontented 
Republicans. The less the Count of Paris puts him- 
self forward until discontented Republicans have become 
numerous enough to give him an assured victory, the more 


likely it is that such a victory may one day be his. 


FIRST FRUITS OF VACATION ORATORY. 


O* Saturday last, members of both Houses of Parliament 
received the royal license to hold their tongues, and 
they were so grateful for it that three of them, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, proceeded to make long speeches on 
Wednesday. Mr. Parnewt, indeed, may be excused for not 

ying attention to the patronizing permission of a Saxon 
Mr. Bricurt and Lord Rosesery can hardly plead 
the necessity of displaying similar courtesy. On the other 
hand, they had other excuses, not perhaps less reasonable. 
Neither of them need have talked politics on the particular 
occasion ; and if Lord Rosegery did so, he talked them only 
as a kind of supplement, and they were of a vague and 
general, though of a slightly mischievous character. A rich 
American, of Scotch birth, has taken upon himself to play 
earthly Providence to Dunfermline, and Dunfermline is, as 
it should be, grateful. Nobody can take the least exception 
to Lord Rosersery’s returning thanks to Mr. ANDREW 
Carneciz. Whether it was necessary for Lord RosEBERY 
in the evening to assume once more the grotesque part of 
amateur champion of Scotland, for which he seems to have 
a natural or acquired vocation, may be more doubtful. 
Scotchmen being before all things men of sense, Lord 
Rosesery’s attempts to frighten them with the bugbear 
of English centralization are not likely to have much 
effect. But there is such an epidemic of political folly 
about just now, that a wise man should be careful of 
weakening any particular patient’s constitution by foolish 
talk. Lord Rosrsery knows, as every one knows, that his 
talk of a possible encroachment on the separate institutions 
of Scotland is absolutely foolish talk. No Englishman 
wants to force anything English upon Scotland, and until 
Lord Rosesery chose to assume the political garb of a stage 
Scotchman, few Scotchmen had the least notion that any- 
thing of the kind was intended. Perhaps the holding of a post, 
even for a short time, under Mr. GLADSTONE conveys a 
certain taint of political charlatanism to the holder. At 
any rate Lord Rosesery, by his repeated speeches of this 
kind, has given a handle to any enemy who feels inclined to 
blaspheme. 

Mr. Bricut may be congratulated on having displayed 
much better judgment at Birmingham. He gave the tee- 
totallers a great deal of good advice, and paid them and their 
cause some temperate, not to say left-handed, compliments. 
Enthusiastic admiration of the wit of Sir WitFrip Lawson 
may be forgiven to an enthusiastic admirer of the poetry of 
Mr. Lewis Morris and the prose of Mr. Bancrort. But 
when Mr. Bricur, after telling a story of CoppEn, remarked 
that he himself had for the last ten years striven to do less 
work, and had also been an abstainer, with the result that 
his work did not press nearly so hardly on him as before, 
some people among his audience must have thought of the 
leading case of Tuomas Burton, who, after buying second- 
hand wooden legs and drinking gin-and-water for many 
years, took to new legs and temperance drinks, and dis- 
covered with joy that the new legs lasted twice as long as 
the old ones. Nor can the neck-or-nothing promoters of 
Local Option have been altogether pleased with the story of 
the Saxon gentleman who remarked that in half a century 
Saxony had, from a drunken, become a sober country, and, 
on being asked if the Legislature had interfered in any 


way, replied, “ Not that I know of.” But these and other 
“cooling cards,” as our ancestors would have said, may 
perhaps have had a good effect on the less foolish portion of 
the audience. As to Mr. Bricut’s suggestion that Corpo- 
rations should undertake the licensing duties, it is, though 
of course not a new one, one which, equally of course, 
deserves consideration. The certainty that in Bi- 
mingham itself the change would add one more to the 
levers of political corruption—already too numerous, and 
used, as all the world knows, with unscrupulous vigour— 
must of course be reckoned. Moreover, there are the 
gravest objections against the entrusting of such functions 
to any elected body. Bad as centralization is, inspectors 
sent down from a Government office would probably do the 
work better and with more heed to the prevention of the 
tyranny of majorities and the gratification of the corrupt 
desires of individuals. That the present licensing authority 
is, on the whole, as good a one as could be hit upon, and 
that it works with remarkable competence, fairness, and 
moderation in cost, is of course in these intelligent days the 
chief reason for the wish to change it. But Mr. Bricut’s 
own remarks, which were almost entirely directed to the 
restraint of ardent crotcheteers, and to the indication of the 
dangers of Maine Laws and such-like things, show that com- 
mon sense which (when Mr. Bricur is, as sometimes though 
rarely happens, speaking on subjects with which none of his 
early and ineradicable prejudices have anything to do) not 
unfrequently appears in him. The reader of these rare 
speeches may mourn over the success with which Mr. 
Bricut has usually suppressed this faculty of his, but ought 
not to refuse recognition to the instances in which it finds 
expression. It is impossible to say whether the fanatics of 
temperance expected Mr. Bricur to bless them ; but it is 
certain that, as a matter of fact, he went very near to re- 
versing the part of Bataam and cursing them altogether. 
For what your true temperance man longs to do is, not to 
make a drunkard temperate, but to keep moderate drinkers 
thirsty ; and Mr. Bricut’s plan of an irreducible minimum 
of public-houses in proportion to population would be fatal 
to this Christian and charitable wish. 

Close observers will not have been ised at the 
moderate and almost cheerful tone which the leader (if 
he is still the leader) of the Irish party adopted. Mr. 
PaRNELL has a curious and not altogether unintelligent 
delight in contrasting himself with his Sbirri, and after a 
particularly disgraceful outburst from the Black Guard (to 
use seventeenth-century language) it frequently pleases 
the general to carry on the war as if it were a tolerably 
civil game. Moreover, it is indisputable that he has 
some reason to boast of the conversion of a Session, which 
was explicitly announced as not Irish, into a quasi-Irish 
one. The gains of the Home Rule party are not inconsider- 
able, and, but for the firmness of the House of Lords, would 
be more considerable still. They have gone back to Dublin 
bearing their sheaves with them, and very fair-sized sheaves 
—two hundred and fifty thousand pounds in one, a hundred 
thousand in another, a guarantee for a million or so in a 
third, &e. They have beaten the Government, though not 
the Opposition, in every recent election, and have got more 
and more out of it after each beating. The clear demon- 
strations which have been given of the partiality of the Sub- 
Commissioners under the Land Act enable them to rejoice 
and grumble at that measure at the same time. Moreover, 
the harvest is a very good one, and to take up a mournful or 
indignant tone is always useless with an agricultural 
people at such a time. On the whole all things have gone 
well with Mr. Paryet and his party. They have got 
much plunder from the landlords, and they hope to get 
more; they have got much concession from the Govern- 
ment, and they hope to get more; they have made great 
way in the constituencies, municipal and Parliamentary, 
and they hope to make more. No prominent member of 
the party has been hanged, and reprisals have been exacted 
from the chief cause of the misfortunes which happened to 
some of its obscurer constituents. A great deal of inspiriting 
bad language has been indulged in, and the Irish members 
have had the pleasure of preventing a measure destined to 
benefit the abhorred Constabulary. Some not uninfluential 
persons among English Radicals have as good as declared 
for Home Rule, and Mr. Guapsrone has pledged himself to 
a large Irish measure of quite indefinite character for next 
season. The Land League funds still accumulate (at least 
it may be hoped so) under the watchful care of Mr. Patrick 
Eagan ; it is all coming in and (at least as far as is known) no 
going out. For the moment Boycotting, removals, and hold- — 
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ing the harvest are out of fashion. But these are les grands 
moyens which no reasonable politician can hope, or indeed 
wish, to see in constant operation. Altogether Mr. ParnELi 
is justified in his tone of serenity ; whether Englishmen are 
justified in being content with his content depends entirely 
on the knowledge and appreciation of his designs which the 


particular Englishman happens to possess. 


SPAIN. 


HE consequences which have already followed from the | 
petty mutinies at Badajoz and Seo de Urgel tend to 
increase the suspicion that the movement was contrived by | 
political conspirators. The apparent insignificance of the | 
revolt renders more conspicuous the serious complications | 
of which it has been the cause or the occasion. No officer | 
above the rank of lieutenant-colonel and no considerable | 
body of privates took part in the mutiny; but the country 
was gravely disturbed by the proof that the era of mili- 
tary insurrections had not been finally closed. The Kixe 
resolved, with commendable spirit, to visit the provinces in 
which disaffection might be supposed to exist ; and, accord- 
ing to official and courtly accounts, he was everywhere re- 
ceived with loyal enthusiasm. It is nevertheless known 
that there is an opposite version of the story. Those who 
are disposed to carp at the K1ne’s character and position 
maintain that he is regarded as a puppet in the bands of 
the Minister of War, who of course accompanied him on 
his tour. There is a similar difference of opinion as to the 
pularity of Martinez Campos. It is difficult to decide 
Ae conflicting statements, and probably there is no 
positive truth to be ascertained. Among the Republican 
population of: Catalonia, the Kine has many natural 
enemies ; and perhaps it may be considered a triumph to 
have traversed the province without incurring open displays 
of hostility. The troops who were reviewed at every stage 
on the journey are accused of want of discipline, and the 
same unfriendly critics assert that on some occasions they 
ventured on seditious murmurs. On the whole, the Kina 
would perhaps have rather gained than lost by his display 
of spirit and activity, if he had not been encountered on his 
return to Madrid by a Ministerial crisis. 

The immediate subject of dissension is said to have been 
the expediency of the Kine’s visit to Germany for the 
military manceuvres to which he had been invited by the 
Emperor. The Kine seems to have been anxious to keep 
his engagement ; but the Liberal section of the Ministry 
professed to think the time unsuitable for a journey abroad, 
and probably they were afraid, like some Ministers in other 
countries, of offending French susceptibilities. It may be 
assumed that there were more serious reasons for the dis- 
ruption of a political coalition ; but it is not improbable 
that the relations between France and Spain may have 
given rise to serious disputes. Republican organizations in 
France have been, with or without reason, suspected of con- 
tributing funds for the promotion of the late disturbances. 
It is not improbable that an understanding may have 
existed between Spanish promoters of disaffection and 
French fanatics or intriguers ; but rumours of international 
bribery are almost always false, and Jacobin conspirators 
are seldom able or willing to find money for the diffusion 
of their doctrines. The French Government is accused of 
connivance with the plots which are, on insufficient evi- 
dence, atiributed to Sefor Zorritua. There was probably 
no sufficient ground for the irritation which has been ex- 
pressed in Spain; but a display of intimacy with the 
Imperial Government would at the present moment have 
given offence to French politicians. It is probable that the 
advocates and opponents of the proposed visit corresponded 
respectively with the Conservative and Liberal sections of 
the Cabinet. Almost any casual occurrence may cause the 
explosion of feelings of antagonism and repulsion. After 
two or three Cabinet Councils, little surprise was caused by 
the announcement that Sacasta had tendered the resig- 
nation of himself and his colleagues. His Administration 
was from the first not destined for long continuance. The 
Prime Minister derives his considerable importance from 
his Parliamentary ability, while the Ministers of War and 
Forrien Arrarrs are believed to depend on the favour of 
the Kine. 

The English theory that the Sovereign reigns without 
governing has often been envied in Continental countries, 
and imitated with imperfect success. If not paradoxical, 
the arrangement is curious and delicate, and even on its 


native soil it is only of a few years’ growth. Tuarers tried 
in vain to impose on Louis Puitirre an exotie doctrine 
which was afterwards completely repudiated by Napo- 
Leon III. The German and Austrian Sovereigns have 
never affected to renounce the personal authority which in 
England only survives in ceremonial language and formali- 
ties. The Prestwpent of the French Republic indeed has 
wholly effaced himself, with the result of raising a serious 
question as to the utility of his office. Spain has never suc- 
ceeded in assimilating the newfangled system. Isape.ua II. 
reigned through her favourites and her generals rather 
than with the aid of the Cortes. Espartero and Serrano, 


when they at different times held the office of Regent, were 


only distinguishable from Prime Ministers by the nominal 
permanence of their appointments. CasTELAR, when he 
ostensibly presided over a Republican Government, was com- 
pelled to assume the functions of a Dictator. Atronso XIT. 
on his restoration by a military revolt against the actual 
Government was expected by sanguine Liberals to conform 
his actions to the English model. He might perhaps have 
accepted Ministers virtually chosen by the Cortes but for 
the Spanish custom which, on the other hand, enables a 
Minister to elect an obedient Cortes. 


It is doubtful whether representative government has 
really taken root in Spain ; but another English institution, 
government by Cabinets, in some degree supplies the same 
want. Mr. Grapstone lately described with perfect ac- 
curacy the novelty and importance of: Cabinet administra- 
tion. In Spain it would seem that the reigning Sovereign 
may dispense with the approvai or with the active support 
of the Cortes; but he must consult the wishes and inte- 
rests of two or three knots of statesmen and soldiers 
who compete with one another for Cabinet office. On 
his accession, Atronso XII., then scarcely of mature 
years, naturally and judiciously relied on the able states- 
man who had superintended his political education. Seiior 
Canovas DEL CastTILLo had the merit of maintaining order 
and regular government during some years, while there was 
an opportunity of consolidating the dynasty by time and 
habit. The Kring had no Pretender to watch or to fear; 
and the Republicans had during their brief possession of 
supreme power succeeded in making themselves at the same 
time hateful and ridiculous. The Minister’s enemies have 
accused him of arbitrary practices which are common, if not 
necessary, in Spain; but he may reply that he was from 
first to last supported by the nominal representatives 
of the people, and that his fall was at last owing, not 
to the action of a Parliamentary majority, but to a caprice 
or resolution of the Kine’s. It is not to the discredit 
of Atronso XII. that he determined, as he became 
firmer in his seat, to take a share in the Government, 
as well as to enjoy the splendour of royalty. His 
old teacher stood in the way, and the Kine began his 
experiment by dismissing him from office, for the avowed 
reason that he wished to try a system of official rotation. 
After several temporary changes, the Kixe applied to 
Sacasta, who had during the former reign been the Parlia- 
mentary leader of the Moderate Liberals. Either by his 
own wish, or at the instance of Canovas pet CasTIL1o, the 
Kine reserved some important places in the Cabinet for 
members of the Conservative party. He probably wished 
that all tle Ministers should owe their appointments to 
himself, and that the minority should be expressly bound 
by ties of personal obligation. Sacasta, on the other hand, 
probably relied on his own ability and experience, and on 
his well-deserved influence in the Cortes. If he consented 
to the exclusion of Serrano from the Government, he was 
perhaps not unwilling to dispense with the aid of a for- 
midable rival. Up to the present time the coalition has 
maintained itself in power, and an elaborately organized 
Opposition under the lead of Serrano has apparently 
proved abortive. It now appears that the Ministerial com- 
bination included in itself the elements of dissolution. 


The retirement of Martinez Campos from the War 
Office will satisfy the jealousy of many military com- 
petitors. Marshal Campos had a large share in the resto- 
ration of the Bournon dynasty, and when he was rewarded 
by the place of Captain General of Cuba, he rendered 
an important service to the country by completing the 
suppression of a rebellion which had become chronic. 
The Foreign Minister, the Marquis DE ta VEGA DI 
Armijo, was, next to Campos, the most considerable of 
the Conservative members of the Cabinet. His successor 
will probably not be less peremptory in his employ- 
ment of diplomatic phrases when he corresponds with the 
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English Foreign Office about tariffs or Gibraltar grievances. 
When the new Ministry is once formed, it will necessarily 
ursue the domestic policy of former Cabinets. The first 
usiness of a Spanish Government is to keep order, to main- 
tain the discipline of the army, and, if possible, to improve 
the financial condition of the country. The revenue might 
be largely increased, and the general prosperity promoted, 
by a less restrictive commercial policy ; but it is one of the 
disadvantages of competition for office that every candidate 
and every Minister is liable to the temptation of earning 
pularity by deference to clamour. On his late visit to 
alencia the Kixe himself condescended to obtain the 
applause of the peasantry by announcing the continuance 
of the import duties on foreign rice. Mr. Bricut himself 
would find it difficult to attribute Spanish Protection to 
the selfishness of an aristocracy. Whatever may be the 
immediate combinations resulting from the Ministerial 
crisis, it will be difficult to ensure the long continuance in 
office of any set of politicians; yet the avoidance of frequent 
changes is one of the most urgent needs of Spain. In any 
case, even though new Cabinets may succeed one another on 
slight occasions, it is to be hoped that the throne may be 
secure. The ludicrous proposal of SzrraNno and his friends, 
that the Cortes for the time being should have power to 
abolish the Ministry, provoked universal contempt. A 
king who reigns always, and governs when his intervention 
is needed, affords the best security against revolution. 
ALFONSO may or may not be a + statesman. He has 
the more valuable quality of being an hereditary King. 


CENTRAL ASIA, 


EVERAL causes quite independent of the temporary 
lull of interest in English politics combine at the present 
moment to draw attention once more to the affairs of Central 
Asia. There is the question of the delimitation of the 
Persian frontier, and, more or less closely connected with 
it, that of the SHan’s journey to Khorassan and the Afghan 
border. There is the so-called new route from European 
Russia to the Khanates. Lastly, and most striking, though 
perhaps not most.important, there is the reported Ghilzai 
rising against AppuL Ranman. This latter, whether by 
accident or not, has immediately followed the granting by 
the Indian Government of a large subsidy, seemingly in- 
tended to be permanent, to the Ameer, and it is therefore 
a matter of some practical curiosity, apart from general 
political considerations. There may perhaps be some dis- 
ciples of the new Radical theory of foreign policy to whom 
it may seem quite simple that the English Government 
should go on paying a hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
a year to anybody—no matter who—provided that he can 
show the scalp of the former recipient. To mention no 
other objection to this view, it is sufficient to say that 
England would thereby offer a large premium for perpetual 
disorder in Afghanistan. It would, indeed, be unwise to 
make too sure of the fact of this Ghilzai rising, in any sense 
but the ordinary one in which scarcely a month passes 
without risings in Afghanistan. In no country in the 
world is the hackneyed comparison of highland insurrections 
to highland torrents more exact than it is there. But, just 
as it is never certain that a highland spate will not do 
enormous mischief, so it is never certain that an Afghan 
rising will pass off without such mischief. A real combina- 
tion of the disunited Ghilzai tribes under the spiritual 
influence ot Musux-1-Auam and the military leadership of 
Astam Kuan, the General who commanded at Ahmed 
Kheyl, would be a very serious matter. . 

It would be serious of course only in reference to other 
matters which are not Afghan. Since the stunning blow 
which the overthrow of SHERE Aut dealt for the moment to 
Russian influence in Central Asia, the policy of the 
Northern Power has been a repetition of the old and 
jifdicious system of “not sulking, but pulling herself to- 
“ gether.” Nothing ostensibly unfriendly to England has 
been done, and, thanks to the ingenuity of Sir CuaRLes 
Drxz and the long-suffering of the British public, even the 
Czar’s imprudent pledge to withdraw from the Tekke dis- 
trict was broken quietly and without esclandre. The com- 
plete subjugation of the Tekkes removed one obstacle, 
almost insuperable while it lasted, on the southern line 
to India, and the settlement of the Sumbar frontier, much 
in favour of Russia, smoothed that line yet further. There 


is as yet no positive intelligence as to the progress of the | parti 


frontier negotiations further east, and the reports which 


assigned to Russia a large slice of the Attock towards 
Sarakhs, if not Sarakhs itself, have not been confirmed. 
But it may be taken for granted that whatever settlement 
is come to will be more or less in this sense—that is to say, 
that it will open and smooth the way from the railway 
terminus at Kizil Arvat to Herat. Meanwhile much has 
been done to organize the Russian territory to the North of 
the Khanates, and Colonel ALEXANDROFF’s new route seems 
likely to provide a third short cut from Russia eastwards 
between the Orenburg-Tashkend route on the north and 
the track along the base of the Kopet Dagh to the south. 
Like this latter, the new route starts from the Caspian, 
where, thanks to railways and steamers, Russia is at once 
able to congregate any amount of men and material. But, 
unlike it, the point of departure is at the north, not at the 
south of the Caspian, at the inlet known as the “ Dead Bay”— 
which is the nearest point to the Sea of Aral. The Alexandroff 
route, however, does not make directly for that sea, but 
aims at its southern border, where it joins the general 
system of Central Asian routes at Kungrad in Khiva. By 
this road a great saving of time is effected, and, from the 
surveys of it and the journeys actually made, it does not 
appear that there would be any difficulty in running a 
railway of the same kind as that from Michailovsk to Kizil 
Arvat. These lines once completed, Russia would have 
three independent routes, each practicable for large forces, 
and each running through her own territory to the borders 
of Afghanistan, while two of them would give steam 
transport for all but the latest stages. For the moment 
these would be chiefly valuable in carrying out her attempt 
to exclude English goods from Central Asian markets ; it 
is unnecessary to say what their further use would be. 


It ought to be equally needless to say that no blame 
attaches to Russia in this matter. She is cultivating her 
garden as a nation should cultivate it, and it is not her 
fault if the spade happens to construct warlike trenches as 
well as peaceful furrows. Indeed, since Lord GRANvVILLE’s 
conduct in the Khiva matter ten years ago, England may 
be said to have tacitly acquiesced in the whole proceed- 
ing. We are understood still to maintain that Russia 
has no business in Afghanistan ; and it is at least hoped 
that we understand Afghanistan in the sense which carries 
its boundaries northwards to the Oxus and westwards to 
Sarakhs. But that is all. Beyond Afghanistan we do not 
look. Wisely or unwisely, both parties, though differing 
materially in the way they look at Afghanistan itself, have, 
by their public actions, affirmed this during the last decade. 
But both parties have equally affirmed that Afghanistan 
must be looked to. Putting controversies of detail aside, 
the policy of Lord BraconsrieELp in the matter was to 
fix such a grasp on Afghanistan itself and to subdivide 
its chiefs in such a fashion that in no case should 
the whole force of the country be thrown against England, 
and in any case the important strategic points should 
either be in English hands, or within easy reach of an 
English force at the first symptom of danger. There are 
objections to this plan, doubtless ; but a competent jury of 
impartial military and political experts, couldsuch be procured, 
would pretty certainly pronounce it to be the best, at any 
rate on @ priori reasoning, when the course of refusing to 
consider anything beyond Afghan borders was once defi- 
nitely settled. On the other hand, it is by no means easy 
to say in a few words what Mr. Guapstone’s policy has been. 
It would appear to have been an attempt to combine two 
directly contradictory plans—the plan of regarding Afghan- 
istan as out of the sphere of Russian influence, and in the 
sphere of English, and the extreme “scuttling” plan of 
making believe that no such place as Afghanistan exists. 
This conclusion, at least, is not merely the result of a patient 
consideration of what the Government have actually done, 
especially of their latest act. It is confirmed by the asser- 
tions of the Government apologists that the new subsidy is 
“ nothing but a means of obviating the painful necessity of 
“ interference by ourselves, or by any other nation,” and 
the still more wonderful contention, already referred to, 
that the hundred and twenty thousand pounds are intended 
to be an annual prize to that Afghan who can succeed in 
cutting most throats. Now these two explanations of 
Ministerial policy hardly require the light of the Ghilzai 
rising to expose their utter want of political sanity. The 
general justification for the Ministerial policy is that inter- 
ference only means continual broils in Afghanistan, and that 
an embroiled Afghanistan is a dangerous neighbour. The 
icular justification for the subsidy is, according to one 
apologist, that we buy by it the right to pay no attention to 
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Afghanistan, embroiled or not embroiled ; according to the 
other (asfarasitis possible toattach any meaning at all to such 
an apology), that the British hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds will be such an interesting prize that Afghans will 
fight comfortably about it to the day of judgment without 
thinking of anything or of anybody else. It is perhaps 
sufficient to point out to those who argue in this fashion 
that no course of conduct could possibly give a “ foreign 
* nation” so good a right to interfere in Afghanistan as the 
furnishing of subsidies to any and every adventurer with- 
out taking any guarantee or using any means to ensure 
peace and quiet in the country. Russian statesmen have 
never wanted plausible excuses for interference, or, when 
they have wanted them, they have done without them. 
But if they were, now that they are daily bringing their 
frontiers (without any objection on our part) to a conter- 
minous state with those of Afghanistan, to address to us 
this remonstrance, “ You will not let me keep my neigh- 
“bours quiet; you will not do it yourself; and, what is 
“ more, you actually give prizes for successful unruliness,” 
we really do not know what, on the showing of the 
Government advocates, the most ingenious Englishman 
could reply. 


LORD COLERIDGE IN AMERICA. 


HE reception of Lord CoLermece and his companions 

by the American Bench and Bar will correspond with 
the traditions of the most hospitable of nations. Compli- 
mentary speeches and formalities of reception are not to be 
literally interpreted. It is natural and proper to pay honour 
in the person of a guest to any class or institution which he 
may happen to represent ; and Englishmen with any claim 
to eminence have always been cordially welcomed in the 
United States. The professional connexion of lawyers in 
England and America is closer than that of any other 
sections of the two communities. In the practice of the 
Federal Courts and in the jurisprudence of nearly all the 
States of the Union, English precedents are almost as 
authoritative as at home. The written codes of some of 
the States are in substance merely digests of the law which 
has been developed in a long series of judicial decisions. 
American lawyers, when they have sometimes been con- 
gratulated on their exemption from the supremacy of 
Westminster Hall, have replied that they were, on 
the contrary, more entirely subject than their English 
colleagues to a power over which they had no control. 
In some respects divergence necessarily grows wider with 
the lapse of time; but it is not a little remarkable 
that, after a separation of a hundred years, the Reports of 
eases decided in either country should still be frequently 
cited by the advocates and judges of the other. A great 
lawyer who was once a Senator of the United States has 
lately received the highest honours which his professional 
associates could pay him on his retirement after a brilliant 
career at the English Bar. Mr. Bensamry’s success was the 
more remarkable because the law of his own State is of 
French and not of English origin. An American lawyer of 
the highest class necessarily becomes familiar with more 
than one system of jurisprudence. 

The Lorp Carer Justice is fortunately well qualified 
for the pleasant function which he has for the time under- 
taken to discharge. He bears a name which has never re- 
lapsed into obscurity since it was for the first time illus- 
trated by a man of genius two or three generations ago. 
Like several of the highest dignitaries in former ages, 
Lord CoerincEe has, as the son of a judge, an hereditary 
connexion with the Bench; and it happens that he is not 
only a lawyer, but a graceful orator, a scholar, and an 
accomplished man of the world. It may be expected that 
he will leave a pleasant impression on the eminent lawyers 
and laymen with whom he will associate ; and it is even 
possible that his visit may tend to cultivate the kindly feeling 
which is now perhaps less rare than in former times between 
the two countries. The Curer Justice will probably accept 
the invitation which he has received from the Governor of 
Massachusetts, who is personally not reputed to be a cordial 
friend of England. It is not the business of a foreigner 
to inquire into the motives or opinions of a high public 
functionary who officially represents one of the most en- 
lightened of the American States. General ButLer does 
himself credit by setting aside any prejudices which he 
may entertain; and perhaps he may feel a professional 
sympathy with an eloquent and successful advocate. In 


many other instances Lord Coteripcg, when he is brought 
into contact with political leaders, with Governors of States, 
with Senators, or with Cabinet Ministers, will also find that 
he meets members of his own profession. In England lawyers 
are numerous among politicians, and there are twenty or 
thirty Queen’s Counsel in the House of Commons. In the 
United States a politician is more likely than not to 
be a lawyer. It seems probable, from the example both of 
the United States and of France, that, with the advance of 
democracy, a similar arrangement will become more and 
more common in England. The influence of station, of 
property, and of birth tends to decline ; but the great body 
of lawyers, though their character may be changed, will be 
hard to disestablish. 

The public celebrations which will be held in honour of 
the English visitors can scarcely fail to be monotonous, 
though they will express genuine feelings. In all proba- 
bility the good taste of all parties concerned will discoun- 
tenance the introduction of controversial topics. Several 
years have passed since the visit of Berryer to England 
unluckily furnished opportunity for an animated but ill- 
timed discussion. Lord Broveuam, with his habitual love 
of inflated thought and language, took occasion at the dinner 
given to the eminent French lawyer to dilate in exaggerated 
terms on the exclusive duty which, according to his theory, 
was to be paid by the advocate to his client. Sir ALEXANDER 
CockBuRy, in an eloquent answer, protested against the sup- 

doctrine that a lawyer was entitled to do anything on 
behalf of his client which was in itself unbecoming. There was 
probably no difference of opinion, except as to the propriety 
of a few rhetorical phrases, If Berryer understood the 
speeches which he heard, he must have thought it strange 
that the first principles of forensic ethics should have been 
brought into discussion at a banquet given in his honour. 
Lord Coteriper’s tact will probably suggest the expediency 
of relying on decorous commonplaces, and of proving what 
no one will deny. The chief difficulty in eulogizing Justice 
and its ministers is the same which in ancient times embar- 
rassed the eulogist of Hercutes. No one, and certainly no 
lawyer, will deny that laws ought to be simple and intelli- 
gible, and that judges should be impartial and advocates 
independent. Those who speak on behalf of the rest in 
honour of their English guests will not fail to make copious 
use of scanty materials. Perhaps it may be worth while to 
notice the comparative disinclination of Americans to legis- 
lative innovations. Congress passes few statutes, and the State 
Legislatures devote much of their energies to private legisla- 
tion. There is little disposition to meddle with the relations of 
persons or of classes. It is tacitly assumed that the best 
service which can be done to enterprise is to let it alone. 
The encouragement of monopolies by a protective tariff 
results rather from political calculation than from erroneous 
theory. 

The people of the United States, including the lawyers 
and politicians, have at present abundant leisure for social 
and hospitable festivities. Journalists and orators must 
be reduced to unwonted straits by the entire subsidence 
of political controversy. After the death of President 
GarRFIELD and the accession of Mr. Artuur, a semblance 
of excitement was produced by the personal feuds of a few 
party managers. e grievances of Mr. Conkiine and the 
pretensions of Mr. Biarne were discussed with an energy 
disproportionate to the significance of the subject-matter. 
It been found impossible either to continue the conflict 
or to provide an alternative. At no time within recent 
memory has it been so difficult to find matter of debate. 
In another year the two indistinguishable parties will 
have to select their nominees for the Presidency ; but it is 
now found impossible to create any interest in the future 
contest. Intelligent Americans probably begin to suspect 
that political struggles have become a pastime with little 
object on either ide except to win the game. It is with 
this purpose that either party chooses its candidate, and 
then tests its numerical strength by trying to return him. 
In ordinary times the President exercises little or no in- 
fluence on legislation, and there are few political issues 
which require his interference. Having no formidable 
neighbours, and therefore no international complications, 
the Government of the United States has little reason to 
trouble itself with foreign affairs, and domestic politics are 
equally unobtrusive. e felicity of a nation which has for 
the moment no history may well be envied, though it cannot 
be emulated at pleasure. The admirers of Republican in- 
stitutions naturally point with triumph to the results of the 
most conspicuous application of their principles. England 
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might, with or without a Republic, feel equally secure if 
there were unlimited resources to secure the community 
from pauperism and discontent. Even universal suffrage 
may be innocuous where the majority of the population has 
tangible property. It oddly happens that some of the most 
extreme preachers of communism are Americans ; but they 
seem to acquire few proselytes in their own country. 

Time will show whether the unbounded prosperity, the 
rapid progress, and the stable equilibrium of the United 
States will tend to produce a corresponding elevation of 
character. It is quite unnecessary for Americans to inquire 
of foreign visitors what they think of their country. Some 
of the more enlightened citizens will admit with real or 
affected candour that the machinery of government by par- 
ties is not wholly admirable; nor is it unusual to confess 
that politicians as a class are by no means regarded as a 
moral or intellectual aristocracy. Students of recent Ameri- 
can novels find a superficial gratification of national vanity in 
the social imitation of English manners and opinions which 
seems to be at present fashionable ; but the class which al- 
most exclusively supplies the material of modern American 
fiction has probably little influence. The heroes and heroines 
who peta | their lives in Europe, occupying themselves 
in contemplation of their own feelings and characters, can 
scarcely be accepted as national types. Possibly the Lorp 
Cuier Justice and his friends may have opportunities of 
penetrating beneath the superficial appearances of society. 
It is justly said that in remote countries a traveller with a 
special object of study learns more than the mere wanderer 
in search of novelty and excitement. The United States 
can scarcely be regarded as regions open to new discovery ; 
but some peculiarities may be more visible to members of a 
profession making acquaintance with their foreign col- 
leagues than to ordinary visitors. In their intercourse 
with the English dignitaries politicians will remember that, 
as lawyers, they have something in common with their 
foreign guests. The freemasonry of a profession exhibits 
itself in a harmless contempt for the unlearned residue of 
the population, which is contumeliously described as the 
laity. In this respect a Curer Justice will command a 
friendly sympathy from the American Bar, 


FRENCH COLONIAL DIFFICULTIES, 


— steadily increasing confusion and difficulty of their 
various colonial enterprises ought by this time to have 
inspired the French with more charitable feelings towards 
their critics. Even the patriotic writers in the Journal des 
Débats must have begun to reflect that there was truth as 
well as envy in the view taken by English spectators. It 
been said all along in England that, whatever else these 
adventures might produce, they would infallibly lead to a 
great deal of trouble. The very few months which have 
passed since France set itself to revive its old character as 
a cenqueror has amply justified these prophecies. Its diffi- 
culties are increasing on all hands. Even the victories of 
individual officers seem to bring the national undertaking no 
nearer to success. In Tonquin the only thing which seems 
to be universally acknowledged for the present is that more 
troops must be sent out, and that quickly. In Mada- 
gascar the Hovas show no sign of submitting. More troops 
will have to be despatched to that island, and what was 
to have been a mere demonstration will be found to have 
grown into a costly little war. The difficulty which was 
caused by the arrest of Mr. Saw appears, indeed, to have 
been removed, but it would be premature to conclude that we 
have heard the last even of that. The missionary has been 
released because no reason has been discovered for sup- 
posing him to be guilty of any offence. That is very satisfac- 
tory as far as it goes; but it amounts to a confession that 
he ought never to have been arrested. Certainly, even if 
there was some excuse for his arrest, it is hard to see how 
any can be found for detaining him gy | many weeks 
with an excess of rigour. Neither Mr. Saaw nor the 
Society he represents may be inclined to let the matter rest 
here, and if a demand for compensation is made, it will be 
widely approved even by those who are most friendly to 
France. It is quite ible to distinguish between the 
Government of the Republic and individual officers who 
represent it abroad. We have no reason to suppose that 
the former will be otherwise than friendly, and ready to 
make all reasonable concessions ; ry the latter are habitually 
arrogant and aggressive. Friendly relations with France 
would soon become impossible if naval officers were to be 


encouraged to make themselves popular in Parisian news- 
papers by asserting the dignity of France at the expense 
of British subjects whom they might find in their way in 
the course of any of their adventures. 

The most arduous piece of work which the French have 
prepared for themselves will inevitably be found in Annam 
and Tonquin. Not only are the conditions more compli- 
cated, but immediate success only seems to increase the 
risk of further trouble. Neither do such successes as the 
French have gained appear likely to prove of permanent 
value. They do not for the present go beyond the capture 
of one or two ill-defended forts, and the terrifying of the 
rabble and the Court at Hué. Admiral Courser has 
succeeded in extorting a treaty from the new sovereign 
by which he cedes a province and confirms the protec- 
torate of France, while his new protectors undertake to 
clear the country of the Black Flags. Except for the pur- 
pose of producing a temporary effect on the mob at 
Paris, this document would appear to be perfectly useless. 
No treaty with the sovereign of Hué can be of any value 
if he is indeed the vassal of the Emperor of Cana, unless 
it is confirmed by the suzerain. But the question of Chinese 
suzerainty has still to be settled, and the persistency of the 
French in treating the Annamese prince as an independent 
sovereign can only serve to make a peaceful settlement im- 
possible. Meanwhile, their stipulation as to their right of 
beating the Black Flags appears at least superfluous. They 
have been further committed to a war against those unpleasant 
enemies by a second defeat. The details of General Bover’s 
operations in Tonquin show clearly enough that the Black 
Flags will not be conquered without the employment of a 
much larger force than has yet been brought against them. 
They may be very contemptible enemies on the field of 
battle; but they can obviously carry on an annoying par- 
tisan warfare, and the country is excellently fitted for 
operations of that character. A civilized nation can always 
crush such opposition as this if it chooses to use the neces- 
sary means; but it does not appear that the French are 
prepared to do so. To crush the Black Flags it will cer- 
tainly be necessary to employ a considerable force. For 
every soldier who is absolutely engaged in fighting them, 
five will have to be kept in Tonquin to garrison out- 
posts and patrol roads. According to apparently compe- 
tent witnesses, at least ten thousand men must be sent 
from France to do this work. The Ministry, however, 
refuse to recognize the gravity of the situation. Fifteen. 
hundred men is the reinforcement they are prepared to 
despatch. This apparent obtuseness is sufficiently intelli- 
gible. The partisans of an active colonial policy in France 
have all along declared that the Tonquin difficulty would 
be settled with very little trouble or outlay of money. 
They are naturally unwilling to confess now that they have 
been guilty of a gross miscalculation, and that France must 
prepare for a costly war. It is undoubtedly true that in 
the long run the course which is now being followed will 
prove the least economical.. By leaving General Bouvet 
with insufficient forces, the Ministry can only make their 
ultimate victory doubtful and prolong the war. But for 
the moment a little ease is gained by refusing to look the 
whole difficulty boldly in the face. It is probable that the 
Ministry have very good reason for not coming before the 
Chamber now with the unpleasant news that a trifling 
expedition has grown into a war on the scale of the Tunisian 
expedition. 

The gravity of the situation in Tonquin is due in 
a very great degree to the doubts which still exist as to the 
policy likely to be followed by China. To judge from the 
comments of the English press, the matter is not one for 
doubt at all. Whenever anything happens to the French, 
whether they succeed or whether they fail, the comment 
always is that this makes it still more likely that China will 
interfere. The probable action of the Chinese is very difficult 
to calculate. They may possibly give way to an innate hatred 
of outer barbarians, and attack the French. Itisalready re- 
ported that Chinese dislike of foreigners is being unpleasantly 
shown at the Treaty ports. If the Government is moved 
by feelings of this kind, every check suffered by the French 
troops will serve to encourage them further in hostility. 
As, however, the great mass of the population of the 
Empire are doubtless entirely ignorant of the fact that an 
obscure foreign people are causing disturbance on a distant 
frontier, it is probable that the Imperial Government 
will be at liberty to guide itself by considerations of policy. 
No European can know whether the clique of Mandarins 
who govern the Empire in the name of an uncertain number 
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of old women and children are sufficiently afraid of the 
neighbourhood of a Western Power to make war at once as 
a measure of precaution. All that we can be justified in 
asserting is that, if this jealousy is the real guiding prin- 
ciple of Chinese foreign policy, they certainly have good 
cause not to avoid a war with France now. They must 
know that the operations now being carried out in Tonquin 
can only end in the conquest of the country and the estab- 
lishment of French garrisons on the frontier of Yunnan. 
Their diplomatic agents in Europe are doubtless well aware 
that the Republic cannot put forth all its strength against 
them at present, and a little reflection will convince them 
that this may not be the case a few years hence. By what- 
ever motives the Chinese Government is influenced, its 
decision will have to be rapidly made, for it is reported that 
the French squadron which has just destroyed the forts at 
Hué is about to proceed to Tien-Tsin to enforce a demand 
for a distinct statement of policy. 


MORE JEW-BAITING. 


| ayy facts of the last two or three years are more dis- 
graceful to those concerned in them, or afford better 

roof how skin-deep is the civilization of the South-East of 

urope, than the repeated assaults made on the Jewish 
populations of Hungary and Russia by the Christians 
among whom they live. A fresh wave of anti-Jewish 
frenzy seems to be now passing over those countries. In 
the village of Saarhida we read that a Jewish schoolmaster 
has been murdered and his house robbed. In another many 
Jewish houses have been demolished. At Zala Egersse. 
worse excesses were committed. There the riots lasted 
three days, and the riotous inhabitants were aided by an 
armed contingent of peasants from neighbouring parts. It 
is said that twenty soldiers were killed or wounded in their 
efforts to protect the Jews against the mob. In other parts 
of Hungary similar riots are reported; and it is only a 
short time since at Ekaterinoslav, on the Dnieper, in 
Russia, nearly three hundred and fifty Jewish houses were 
robbed and destroyed. The anti-Semitic agitation, as is 
well known, is not confined to the less civilized parts of 
Europe, but finds zealous and eloquent champions in the 
pulpits and professional chairs of Berlin. In this country, 
since the origin of the agitation, there has been a general 
agreement of opinion on the subject. With few exceptions 
the sympathies of Englishmen have been entirely on the 
side of the victims of these excesses and against those who 
have promoted them or taken partin them. The question 
has only been to what causes they are to be referred. 

There is no doubt that differences of race and religion, 
and the memory of a past spent in oppression on the 
one hand and in practising the arts natural to the 
oppressed on the other, have a good deal to do with 
the present renewal of old outrages. But they do not 
explain the fact wholly. In the Ghetto at Rome, for 
example, the Jews can rest in their beds without fear of 
violence. There is no place in Europe where the Jews 
were so long and so systematically downtrodden, and 
where the contrast between their faith and Christianity 
was more strongly emphasized and more insolently forced 
upon them. Hunted as they were by the mob at the 
Carnival ; driven into church on Good Friday; locked up 
within the limits of the Ghetto; annually kicked, in the 
person of the head of their community, by the chief magis- 
trate of the city ; fenced round in their daily lives by all 
sorts of puerile and degrading restrictions—we should natu- 
rally expect to find, if present differences and hereditary 
wrongs exhausted the explanation of the matter, that the 
Christian and the Jewish populations of Rome would be 
living in mutual enmity. The contrary of this is the 
case. Whether it be that the poverty of the Roman 
Jew as compared with the rest of the inhabitants offers 
no inducement to plunder, or that his spirit has been 
broken by long ill-usage—to whatever cause, in short, 
we may attribute the fact—certain it is that he has little 
to suffer from his fellow-citizens, and can safely exercise 
his proverbial skill in bargaining by selling old bric- 
a-brac to the rues foreigner at four times its 
proper value. In England, again, where Jews abound, 
and do not fail to win the positions which tend to excite 
envy, they are suffered to live in peace, and no attempt to 
get up an anti-Semitic agitation would here have the faintest 
‘chance of success. So far, indeed, are they from being 
objects of general dislike, that there are a large number of 


well-meaning people in England, with their organs in the 
press, who seriously maintain that the English nation is 
itself descended from the Lost Tribes of Israel, and who 
derive no small satisfaction from this curious fancy. 


The truth is, however, that the Russian and Hungarian 
Jew is not merely a competitor—he is apt to hold his 
fellow-citizen in the hardest of bondages. The small trader, 
one of whose trades is lending money to a thriftless or un- 
fortunate artisan and peasant, is not likely to be one of a 
class looked on with much popular favour. The financial 
capacity of the Jew tends to throw the small shopkeeping 
in the towns and villages into his hands. It is with this 
class of Jew that the poor in that part of Europe come into 
contact. The relation of debtor and creditor accentuates, as 
nothing else can, the other reasons for which the former 
wants to get rid of the latter. That this relation is fre- 
quently, if not constantly, abused, is what those who wish 
to palliate these outrages have asserted; and there seems 
reason to believe that the statement is in great part true. 
It would be asking too much of human nature to expect 
that Suytock should treat Antonio with generosity and 
forbearance. The Jews, a comparatively small class in 
those districts, and gifted with the qualities by which 
money is gained, find themselves among a population which 
has these qualities to a very inferior degree, and which at 
once needs, uses, and hates the possessor of them. Under 
such circumstances it can hardly be expected that the 
creditor will, as a rule, make, if he can help it, any but a 
usurious bargain ; or that, if he should lose, as he often does, 
his interest or his capital, or both, he should make a merciful 
use of his legal rights. Add to thisand to the other reasons 
which make the Jew unpopular the amount of fierce and 
widespread superstition as to the enormities committed by 
the Jews (of which the recent astonishing trial in Hungary 
gives clear evidence), and we have before us a state of the 
public mind of which such outbreaks of popular fury are the 
natural fruit. In some cases the Government seems to have 
done its best to protect the victims; in others, notably in 
Russia, it has been charged with culpable indifference to, or 
even with complicity in, the outrages. 

That they cannot be too strongly stigmatized and repressed 
is what few Englishmen will question. That the property 
of the thriftless and stupid passes naturally into the hands 
of the thrifty and intelligent is no reason for hunting down 
the latter. In Berlin, where it is more necessary to give 2 
reason than at Ekaterinoslav, the Judenhetze is justified on 
the ground that the Jew does not and will not feel himself 
a German, although he enjoys the rights and privileges of a 
German citizen. "But how long has he enjoyed them? The 
time which he has had given him to learn the sentiments of 
a German citizen is short compared with the period in which 
he was treated worse than a dog. Apart from this point, even 
in the countries where the treatment he receives is best, 
there are religious, historical, and ethnological reasons why 
his feeling of separation from others must, in the nature of 
things, take a long time to die out. Perhaps it may not die 
out at all. However this may be, it is at any rate certain 
that where the legal and social equality of Jew and Gentile 
is most perfect, there the sense of separation is least felt. It 
is alleged, in answer to this, that such equality is possible 
in England, which abounds in what may be termed the 
aristocracy of the race, but that it is not possible in many 
parts of Germany, and still less further to the east and south, 
where the type of Jew is an altogether different and a much 
lower one. Granting that the two cases do not go on 
all fours where the social element comes in, they are on 
precisely the same level with regard to the legal protec- 
tion which all have a right to claim. And, of course, if 
the Jew is denied fair play, he will retaliate wherever 
he can. His chances of retaliation are frequent enough 
in countries where he is practically indispensable. It is 
probably the sense that they cannot do without him which 
adds a fresh sting to the rage of these Hungarian and 
Russian mobs. But to them, as to the leaders of the 
Judenhetze in Germany, the same answer may be made. 
“ You really complain of us,” a Jew may say, “ because we 
“ are more than a match for you. Show the same qualities, 
“ and you will attain the same results. We get on by our 
“ thrift, industry, sobriety, and intelligence. The Russian 
t, you say, drinks away his little property in the 
“ Jew’s public-house. The thriftless tradesman finds him- 
“ self short of ready money, and mortgages his little capital 
“ to a Jew in order to obtain it. The Christian who Will 
“ not, or cannot, work finds his place occupied by a Jew. 
“ The press and, to a considerable extent, the Universities 
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population of English blood sufficient to have the English 
. Spirit of self-government and self-help powerfully developed. 


; guiding is exactly what they have for the most part lacked. 


_of a million and a half, they have five Governors, with an 
aggregate salary of more than twenty thousand pounds, 


. old, as to Governors finding the Treasurers with nothing to 


reckless acts of inconsiderate morality and sentiment which 


‘very fine thing ; it is finer when the moral man really puts 
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“ fall under Jewish influence. When we gain priority 
“ over you illegally, then let the law step in and right you. 
“ But in an open competition you must not complain if the 
“ strongest wins.” There is no answer to a defence of this 
sert. Christians are, of course, as free to like or dislike 
Jews as Jews are to like or dislike Christians. But fair 
play they are entitled to, and this in a large part of Europe 
they are not getting. The latest accounts, in fact, show 
that the riots and outrages have been renewed on an in- 
creased scale, and that martial law has been proclaimed in 

of Hungary. This vigorous step has certainly not 

n taken too soon. 


WEST INDIAN PROGRESS. 


O one who is interested, in any sense of the word, in 

the West Indies can fail to rejoice that the subject 
should have been brought, even at a time of year not very 
favourable to its meeting with much attention, before the 
English public. The expectation of a report from the 
Colonial Office on some of the island tariffs has been the 
immediate occasion of this; and there are plenty of sub- 
jects which, if the persons concerned are dexterous, can be 
joined on to it. A letter and an article in the Times of 
ednesday join in upbraiding the practice of taxing arti- 
cles of food on import, which is said to starve the negro 
and make him an inefficient labourer, while he is gradu- 
ally being ousted by the more sparely living, but less 
effective, coolie. No economist can defend the taxing of 
food stuffs when there is any other possible source of 
revenue, and the objection to such a policy is not ob- 
viated by the inconsistency of an advocate who at once 
objects to the free importation of coolies and cries out 
against the free importation of food. The Times’ Corre- 


spondent charitably puts down the great amount of ille- 
gitimacy among the negroes to the difficulty of supporting 
a family—a contention which may be thought likely to 
bring a smile to the faces of those who are acquainted with 
the history and manners of the negro race. But these 
slips in advocacy, though they may injure the cause in the 
eyes of hasty.judges, do not do away with its real injustice. 
It is certain that for half a century, though in a few 
cases there has recently been a slight improvement, the 
West Indies have been the most unprosperous and unpro- 
sive, except in population, of the dominions of Great 
ritain. It is certain also that their general state of 
civilization is not such that this ill fate can fairly be 
‘set down to their own fault. Except Barbadoes, and per- 
haps Jamaica, no one of them contains an independent 


| 


They want governing and guiding, and governing and 
inly they are not understaffed; for, with « population 


and Lieutenant-Governors, Chief Justices, Puisne Judges, | 
Administrators, Treasurers, Attorney-Generals, Collectors, | 
Auditors, and so forth, in amplest measure. Bat this does 
not seem, despite no few instances of administrative merit 
in individuals, to be altogether enough to ensure prosperity. | 
Indeed stories are told, and of a date not a hundred years 


treasure, the Collectors unable to collect a farthing, and 
having to raise money on their private resources to keep 
the wheels of Government going. 

The fact is that the West Indies are at present the most 
-glaring example of the vicarious penalties following on the 


have been the curse of English statesmanship in the nine- 
teenth century. It is not of course that morality is not a 


himself to some expense—as was the case in the emancipa- 
tion business—than when, as in the case of the Irish Land 
Act, he insists on somebody else paying all the charges. 
But even then it has its drawbacks; and a paradoxer might 
even make out indulgence in it to be a rather immoral 
kind of luxury. Englishmen enfranchised the West Indian 
slaves, they paid a not inconsiderable sum as compensa- 
tion, and then they in effect begged the West Indies to be 
.so good as to take themselves away and be no more heard 
-of. They took absolutely no account of the fact that 
the whole social and economic system of the islands had 


been built up on the two pillars of slavery and commercial 
protective dutres, and that when these were, no doubt 


very properly, cut away, it must topple down, unless some- 
thing else was provided. The same blows which destroyed 
the staple industries incapacitated the only capitalists of 
the islands from starting any new ones by practically de- 
stroying their capital. Not until very recently has any 
attempt been made to put the population in the way 
of making a living, even though not a few of the islands 
are in a strict state of political pupilage. Nor has this 
outburst of virtue been even consistent, as this matter 
of the food iariffs shows. England has been too orthodox 
in Free-trade to give bounties on West Indian sugar ; but 
she has not attempted the least interference with colonial 
treasurers who lay import duties on American or Indian 
rice. She has maintained—and it may be fairly argued 
that any alteration in this respect would have been 
by no means regarded with much satisfaction in the 
islands themselves—an elaborate and expensive personnel 
of Government. But until recently, when a considerable 
change has taken place for the better, this personnel has 
hardly been thought of as a means for instructing the in- 
habitants (vast numbers of whom are nothing but savages 
a generation or two removed) in the arts of civilized life 
and the methods of commercial prosperity. The evils, of 
course, have tended to increase themselves, as evils alwa 
do. The more a proprietor gets into debt, the less is he 
able to cultivate his estate ; and the more estates go out of 
cultivation, the more opportunity is there for the half-savage 
life of freedom—ill-fed and comfortless, but idle and there- 
fore congenial to him—which the negro’s soul loves. 

Of late, however, there has been, as has been said, a 
certain improvement, and there is no reason why there 
should not be more. Some of this improvement is due 
to that very importation of coolies which is naturally 
but shortsightedly objected to. More has been owing to 
the substitution for decaying and unsuitable industries 
of fresh ones, and much of this has in its turn been 


due to the Colonial Office, to the local administrators and 


to the counsels of an excellent institution (which the 
general public looks upon merely as a kind of Rosher- 
ville, with nothing to pay), Kew Gardens. Most men 
who smoke know that Jamaica cigars are not to be de- 
spised. A great fruit trade has sprung up between the 


' Bahamas and the large American towns. The diligent 


reader of advertisements may for the first time have heard 
of Montserrat (and may very likely have confused it with 
the Marquisate of Conrad in the Talisman) in connexion 
with lime-juice. Trinidad, which was once, poetically no 
doubt, said to be “ cultivated up to the mountain tops,” and 
which has since been half desert, has revived, thanks to the 
coolie. Prosperity begets prosperity, and by degrees, with 
a little wise management, des is no doubt that capital may 
be made to flow back into the islands, and their natural 
resources may once more be utilized. But, in order that 
this may be done, and until it is done, there is no doubt 
that there is plenty of work for real, not for ornamental, 
Governors. England chose half a century ago to emanci- 
pate a large number of the race which combines disin- 
clination to work, inability or unwillingness to take a 
commercial initiative, and the faculty of increasing and 


_ multiplying on comparatively scanty food, in the greatest 


degree of all races, unless the Irish, to whom it has been so 


| often compared, is to be excepted. Acting thus in avowed 


deference to the rules of morality, it was impossible for her 
to escape a further moral responsibility. She was bound 
not merely to give the negroes legal power to earn their 
own living, but to put them in the way of doing so; 
and that is what she has never done. Of no other part of 
the QuereEn’s dominions can it be said, so emphatically as 
it can of the West Indies, that the ruling country is under 
a distinct obligation to it. The temporary prosperity, and 
the dense population which is not temporary, are the 
distinct and artificial work of England, the results of a 
long course of deliberate policy. The depression which 
has succeeded that prosperity has been equally caused by 
the deliberate acts of English Governments. One of the 
first things to be done, no doubt, is to arrange in all cases 
for cheap and effective government, and for meeting the 
costs of that government without such suicidal experiments 
as the taxation of food. Another is the importation of 
races who, whether they are or are not equal to the negro 
in working power man for man, are certainly not more 
foreign to the soil than he is, and have the advantage of 
working where he does not. A third, and not the least 
important, is the scientific development of this neglected 
estate on the lines of the developments just noticed. Such 
development presided over by Government has in it, no 
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doubt, something shocking to home-keeping Englishmen. 
We do not want Government to tell us that coal should be 
worked at Newcastle and tin in Cornwall. But then this 
happens to be exactly what the average West Indian does 
want to be told. 


VESTRIES AND WATER COMPANIES. 


Sh good people who hope to use the tyranny of the 
Water Companies as a lever in the work of revolution- 
izing the government of London cannot have read the 
report of the interview between the Richmond deputation 
and Sir Cuartes Dike with any degree of satisfaction. 
Deputations to complain about the supply of water have 
become numerous of late. When Londoners wake up to 
a consciousness of having a grievance they are wont to 
make the most of it. Complaint becomes a popular amuse- 
ment, like rinking or the spelling bee. If it could be 

that only the right sort of persons shouid be com- 
plained of, Her Magesty’s Ministers would doubtless be 
ready to welcome a craze of this kind. Sir Witiiam 
Harcourt would rejoice in being able to point out to suc- 
cessive deputations that, if his Bill had only passed, London 
would be supplied with water almost gratuitously and with 
no trouble. But, to judge from the experience of Rich- 
mond, all complaints could not be trusted to give a conve- 
nient opening for demonstrations of the beauty and virtues 
of a London Municipality. The people of that suburban 
town have had an opportunity of learning by experience 
how a local authority can supply the place of a Water Com- 
pany ; and, strange to say, they have not found the experi- 
ment answer. So far from begging the Presipent of the 
Loca Government Boarp to help them to throw off the 
tyranny of a Company, the Richmond deputation has asked 
him to exert his influence to induce their Vestry to use the 
services of one. 

It appears from the speech of Mr. Arrken that house- 
holders in Richmond have been suffering for some time from 
a worse evil than high water rates. They have had very 
little water for their money, and that very bad. The Vestry 
which undertook to supply the town can scarcely plead want 
of experience as an excuse for failure. As far back as 1877 
the Local Government Board had to interfere to quicken 
their exertions. In the six years which have gone over since 
then they have been making haste very slowly in the task 
of obtaining water for their townspeople. Neither have 
they apparently compensated for their delay by any display 
of intelligence or business-like thoroughness. They can 
scarcely plead, if the deputation is to be trusted, that 
though their waterworks are long in making they will be 

when they do get finished. On the contrary, the 

her the Vestry goes the more obvious it becomes that 
their supply of water will always be bad and scanty, and will 
cost a great deal. Richmond is supplied by its intelligent 
local authorities with water from Petersham meadow which 
is regularly overflowed by the Thames. This river, as most 
people outside of Vestries know, contains the sewage of 
many towns, and the Richmond deputation assert that they 
have been compelled to drink, and wash in, this diluted 
poison. Another resource of the Vestry has been a certain 
artesian well which has a history of the kind commonly 
told about the undertakings of local authorities. It was to 
have been finished in six months and to have cost, “ includ- 
“ing a margin for unforeseen contingencies,” 28,000l. 
Several years have elapsed since it was begun; great pro- 
gress has been made in boring. The works have reached 
a depth of 1,279 ft., which is just 845 ft. beyond the first 
estimate, and no water has been found. The cost has 
grown with the well, 68,o00/. has already been spent, and 
the end of the outlay is still as far off as the water. Mean- 
while Richmond has been left without any water at all 
during one twenty-four hours of this summer. In the 
mce of a failure of this magnitude it is not 
wonderful that the ratepayers are agitating for a 
remedy. The particular remedy they ask for may be com- 
mended to the attention of the reformers who assert that 
the monopoly of the Water Companies is the source of all 
evil. They ask the Local Government Board to compel the 
Vestry to get water from the Vauxhall Company, which 
asks a high price, but can at least be trusted to supply a 
decent article in sufficient quantity. They also call for a 
searching inquiry into the doings of the Vestry in the matter 


. of the water supply. The Local Government Board is asked 


to find out; “among other things,” what becomes of 


all the water the Vestry say they supply, and to provide 
that an analysis should be made of that portion of it which 
comes from the Petersham meadow. As might be supposed, 
the Vestry has not been silent under these accusations. It 
has done its best to show that they are unfounded or ex- 
aggerated, and toa certain extent it has been successful. 
Angry deputations do not — weigh their words, and 
the Richmond ratepayers have to confess that they enjoy 
average good health, and have not in fact been poisoned by 
the V s water. But in the main their case has been made 
out. It is not denied that the town was left without water 
for twenty-four hours. As a defence as was possible 
has been made for the well ; but it cannot be denied that it 
has cost three times the estimated amount, and is still dry, 
that the works are stopped, and that there is no immediate 
prospect of making it a success. The Vestry has also prac- 
tically surrendered. Since the complaints of the ratepayers 
became public water has been properly supplied, which is a 
sufficiently ample confession that the previous difficulties 
were the result of mere bungling. Better still, the works 
of the Vestry have been put in communication with those 
of the Vauxhall Company, which is able and willing to 
supply the town for a consideration. 

The fight between the householders of Richmond and 
their Vestry illustrates one side of the character of local 
governments in a very timely manner. A Railway or a 
Water Company may be overbearing and exacting when it 
can rely on a practical monopoly. The directors will 
naturally do their best to obtain a high dividend for their 
shareholders, and the people who have to pay to make up 
the profits will no less naturally complain. But a Company 
is a great business undertaking, and has many motives to 
do its work well. It can direct its attention to one object, 
and the directors know that there is a force which can 
punish them if they indulge in intolerable abuses. The 
decision which the House of Lords has just given in 
favour of Mr. Dopss shows that there is a legal 
way to put a stop to overcharges which is within the 
reach of the ratepayers of every district. A local au- 
thority has less apparent motive to make a high 
profit; but it is much more likely to demonstrate the 
great truth that what is everybody’s business is nobody's 
business. It is also far less likely to be guided, as a 
Company is, by experts. The Richmond Vestry, having 
many other things to attend to, delegated its authority to a 
Water Supply Committee. As a natural consequence, it 
lost all effectual control over the work. When it was 
called to report progress, the Committee seems to have 
draped itself in its virtue, and to have asked whether 
aspersions were being cast on its moral chamcter. The 
majority of the Vestrymen have had to confess that for 
years past it has been impossible for them to discover what 
was being spent on their artesian well. This kind of dead- 
lock is commonly found to ensue when work is done by the 
holders of elective offices, and not by practical men who 
are paid for doing it as a matter of business. And then, 
too, it is far more difficult to bring a local authority to its 
bearings. In his answer to the deputation Sir Caries 
Dixke had to confess that he could do so little that it was 
almost nothing. The Local Government Board would have 
to hold inquiries, and satisfy itself that there had been cor. 
ruption or very gross neglect, before it could take any step, 
against the Vestry. Experience has shown that the rate- 
payers are almost helpless when they have to struggle 
against an elected local authority. Men of any standi 
do not care to sit on Vestries ; and, unless these bodies are 
continually watched, they have a passion for distinguishing 
themselves by great works for which the ratepayers must 
find the money. A London Municipality would perhaps 
not be filled by the class of men who sit on Vestries ; but 
it would be a far more powerful body, and almost beyond 
control. The difficulties which have arisen out of the mis- 

ment of the Richmond water supply should have 
the useful effect of showing that works which require special 
knowledge and the outlay of a great capital can always be 
best carried out by Companies, which have the strongest 
motives to do them well and cheaply. The quantity and 
quality of the water supplied by the Vestry, and the fact 
that rho have had at last to call on the Vauxhall Company 
to save them from the consequences of their own blunder- 
ing, should put a stop to the greatly exaggerated complaints 
which have lately become the fashion. By seeing what it 
might have to put up with, London will perhaps realize the 
fact that it is well and amply supplied with water by private 


enterprise. 
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TRIER. 


“ A NTE Romam Treveris stetit annis ucco”—so runs the in- 

scription on the “ Rothes Haus,” formerly the town-hall of 
Trier. Not content with the distinction of being the best-pre- 
served Roman town north of the Alps, Trier raises pretensions to 
an antiquity which would make Rome itself seem young. To be 
first among German cities in point of age is not enough; it lays 
claim to being second only in antiquity to the Tower of Babel, 
and asserts that its founder was Trebeta, a son of Ninus, from 
whom it took its name. This fable outdoes in absurdity most of 
the medieval inventions, and it is almost needless to say that in 
Trier itself there are no traces of times more remote than the days 
when the Roman colony was planted here on the territory of the 
Treveri, one of the Belgic tribes. Truth there may be in the tra- 
dition that a flourishing native town was chosen as the site of the 
new colony. But the old name, if it had one, was disregarded by 
the conquerors, and the new settlement became the name-child of 
the emperors, and added another to the rary towns bearing the 
great name of Augustus to be found dotted here and there as far 
as the extreme confines of the Empire. The Romans seem to 
have been singularly deficient in the faculty of inventing new 
names, for they went on calling town after town Augusta, till 
the word ceased to answer the purpose of a proper name in 
distinguishing the individual from the class. ence the need 
came of adding some explanatory adjective to make it clear 
whether the Augusta referred to were in Italy, or Spain, or 
Gaul, or in some even more outlandish quarter. Thus this city in 
the Rhineland was known as the Augusta Treverorum, from the 
name of the people from whom it had been wrested. In many of 
the other cities so named Augustus has completely swamped the 
secondary or surname, and has been preserved in such widely 
differing forms as Saragossa, Aosta, and Sebastopol; but in the name 
Trier the memory of the barbarians has eflaced that of the em- 
peror. The colony soon grew into what must have been a very 
stately city, if all its buildings were on the same scale as those 
which are still standing. It became the capital of the province 
of Belgica Prima, and in the last century of the Empire Trier had 
from time to time the honour of sheltering the Emperor within its 
walls. No doubt this would bring it into fashion; and, though it 


_ had no hot springs to attract fashionable loungers like its neigh- 


bour Aquis-granum, the beauty of the situation and of the sur- 
rounding country must have made it a pleasant place of residence. 
The fragmentary remains of domestic dwellings found in the neigh- 
bourhood bear witness to the existence of a numerous population, 
wealthy enough to require luxurious habitations. And, though 
the rude climate and barren hills were a poor exchange 
for Roman sunshine and the luxuriant gardens of the Campagna, 
doubtless the conquerors found out that on those rocky hills along 
the winding river, grapes ripened which yielded a wine that could 
hold its own when compared even with the produce of Italian 
vines. The beauty of the river inspired a Roman poet to make 
it the theme of his verses, and though there were then none of 
the ruined castles and towers which now add so much to the 
beauty of the scenery, the white walls of villas surrounded by 
their trim gardens were perhaps more to the taste of a people 
whose admiration for buildings was excited rather by their com- 
pleteness than their decay. 

Two basilicas, a great gateway, a palace, an amphitheatre, public 
baths, and a bridge are the attractions which Trier can boast to 
lure lovers of antiquity within her gates. As the place has none 
of the distractions dear to society to offer, its visitors are for the 
most part students of the past. To such visitors the Rothes Haus, 
the quaint, many-gabled hostel in the market-place, at once recom- 
mends itself by its old-world look. Sleeping in a medieval house 
is supposed to be of wonderful use in steeping the mind in the 
spirit of the middle ages. Then, too, the Rothes Haus looks out 
into the market-place, so that the stranger gazing from its window 
has laid bare before him the very heart of all the life there is to see. 
That is not much, for a more dead-alive place it is hardly pos- 
sible to find. Towns that have come down in the world are too 
apt to be like decayed gentlefolk. They are so full of the past 

at they can make nothing of the present. Of this Trier is a nota- 
ble example. However, its dulness may be turned to good account ; 
for, there being nothing else to distract the visitor's mind, he can 
concentrate it all the more intently on the business of seeing the 
ruins. Ruins indeed they can scarcely be called, forsome of them 
are in excellent preservation. Leaving the market-place and turning 
north up the Simeon Strasse, we see the majestic gatehouse 
known as the Porta Nigra rise before us. This great building, 
which is three stories high, is like a castle piled on the top of 
the two arched gateways that gave admittance to the town. It 
could indeed be defended independently of the wall, and even if 
the enemy forced his way into the inner court, it was only to find 
himeelf still shut out from the town, but exposed to attack from all 
pve of the gatehouse. From the fact that it has never been 

ished, as well as from the style of the architecture, it is reckoned 
as belonging to the later days of the Empire. Built of great 
blocks of sandstone like the Coliseum, it has suffered so much 
from weathering that it might stand for a model of the portal of 
the city of Dis. And as we pass under the great black glooming 
mass of masonry, involuntarily the words of the inscription, 
“ Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate,’ keep ringing in 
our ears. 

Wending our way back to the market, we turn this time to the 
east, and in a few minutes reach the Cathedral, the basis of which 


is a Roman Basilica, but so converted and enlarged that the 
original building is somewhat difficult to trace. Of this church 
it may be said that it was thirteen centuries in building, for the 
Roman edifice out of which it has grown is ascribed to the fourth 
century, while the latest additions were not made until the seven- 
teenth. Between these dates it has been twice restored, after 
being nearly destroyed by invading hordes ; and greatly enlarged 
and embellished at irregular intervals, whenever an archbishop 
with a turn for church-building held the see. The differences of 
style in this architectural patchwork are most observable on the 
exterior of the north side. Within, too, the stucco has lately 
been scraped away, so that a good deal of the original Roman 
brickwork is discernible. Passing out into the beautiful Oloisters, 
we find a point of view where the angle of the cathedral and the 
rounded end of the Liebfrauenkirche group themselves in pictu- 
resque contrast such as delights the artist's eye. But drawing 
is aol an art not in favour at Trier; for no sooner are 
sketch-book and pencil produced than they provoke a raid from 
the surly old sacristan, who declares that all drawing of plans is 
strictly forbidden, and by thus nipping the sketch in the bud, 
believes that he is snuffing out a Prench lot for the destruction 
of the city, or even perhaps the Empire. The Liebfrauenkirche is 


‘remarkable among German churches of the thirteenth nom | 


from the peculiarity of its circular form, suggested, as is su 

by the abbey-church of Braisne, near Soissons, while the beauti- 
fully sculptured portal is reckoned one of the best things of its 
kind in Germany. Of the other basilica, though it looks well pre- 
served, one side only is original, the other side and the end having 
been rebuilt. It is chiefly noteworthy because it was not early 
converted into a church, the usual fate of basilicas, but was used 
for a long time for civil purposes under the governors im by 
the Frankish kings; and it was not until quite the end of the 
twelfth century that it came into the hands of the bishops. 

Contrasted with the soundness of these three buildings, the rest 
of the architectural evidences of the Roman rule seem ruinous in- 
deed. Hard by the basilica at the south-east corner of the town, 
a picturesque pile of tumble-down walls was for long supposed 
to be the baths. But the discovery of a very unmistakable 
bathing establishment at another place has led those learned 
in such matters to decide that these shapeless masses of rubble 
and cement represent the palace of the emperors. The mistake 
—— arose from the traces of an arrangement for heating by 

ot water to be seen in the principal hall—an evidence that the 
emperors suffered from the rigour of the climate of Trier during 
their stay within its walls. Doing duty by turns as a 
church and as a fortress, the former palace has under- 
gone so many changes that it is hardly possible to tell what 
the original form may have been. It was at some time lighted by 
windows, but probably these were opened in the walls when 
windows were novel modern improvements, They could hardly 
have been made at the first building, for it is one of the 
notable points of Roman domestic architecture that there are no 
such apertures in the walls, so that archeologists are at a loss to 
determine how their windowless rooms were lighted. Accumu- 
lated ruins have so raised the level of the ground in this quarter that 
at one time one of these windows was used as an entrance to the 
town. This may account for the fact that all traces of the baths 
were lost. It is only within the last few years that their existence 
has been discovered, and the excavations made show that they 
were large and sumptuous. 

The amphitheatre lies about a quarter of a mile out of the town. 
It was not on a very | scale for a building of the kind, bei 
only about half the size of the one of Verona. It is reckon 
that it could hold 30,000 spectators, a number which gives an 
imposing idea of the population oi the town. Here, as at Fréjus, 
advantage has been taken of the accidents of the ground, and 
a saving made in masonry by cutting about half ot the circle 
out of the hillside. As it now stands lost in the quiet and 
seclusion of surrounding vineyards, its fragmentary walls over- 
grown and well-nigh obliterated with innocent-looking turf and 
waving weeds, it is hardly possible to realize the savage scenes that 
have been enacted within its precincts, with all the bloody 
adjuncts inseparable from a Roman holiday, From the dens hard 
by would come the roar of the famished wild beasts mingling 
with the din of the no less savage multitude, all equally impatient 
for the beginning of the show, and without a thought of pity for 
the poor wretches who were to make that spectacle complete. The 
entertainments at Trier must have been perfect of their kind. At 
one time, it is said, Constantine increased his popularity as 
much as he has stained his memory by having a few thousand ill- 
starred Franks, who had the bad. luck to fall captive into his 
hands, torn in pieces with their leaders for the diversion of the 
citizens; and afew years later this wholesale massacre was re- 
enacted on the members of another tribe. 

It is a relief to leave the spot that has such sickening histories 
attached to it, and to efface the memory of them among the 
literary treasures to be found in the town library. Among 
these are written and printed books of great rarity. An illu- 
minated copy of the Gospels dating from the days of the 
Great Karl, with portraits in cameo of the Imperial famil 
on the richly-jewelled binding, and the Codex Kgberti, wi 
its wonderful illuminations, are among the gems of the collec- 
tion. And, side by side with these éditions de luxe of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, which were only within the reach 
of emperors and kings, may be seen the earliest specimens of that 
wonderful new art which five hundred years later took by storm 
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the world of letters, and has since thrown wide its gateways to 
ras well as rich ; for the library possesses the Bible that was 
utenberg’s first great triumph, and the Catholicon that followed 
it ten years later. The compass of the city is so small that, much 
as there is to be seen, the experienced sight-seer will find it pos- 
sible to get through it all in one day; and, if the value of a day 
be gauged by the number and novelty of the ideas it produces, we 
can imagine no place where a day could be more protitably spent. 
Above all, the pilgrim from the North who has not yet seen Rome 
should visit Trier if he wishes to know what Roman civilization 
could produce, as certainly nowhere else north of the Alps will he 
find so well-preserved a specimen of a great Roman provincial 
town, 


THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 


O° readers may remember the words in which old Sir 
Hildebrand Osbaldistone in Rob Roy expresses his sense of 
the downward course of human affairs. “ French antics, and book 
learning, and the new turnips, and the rats and the Hanoverians 
have changed the world I ha’ known in old England.” And many 
a sportsman of sixty looking back on the days of his youth will 
confess with a sigh that railways, and mowing machines, and the 
new breechloaders, and the drilled turnips, and the Agricultural 
Unions have changed the world that Ae has known in old England. 
The contrast between the 1st of September old style and the Ist of 
September new style can a be exaggerated. Forty or fifty 
years ago the lives of the smaller country gentry and wealthier 
clergy had undergone no change for nearly a century; that is to 
say, they continued to live entirely at home, found all their 
amusements and interests at their own doors, and marked their 
calendar by local festivals, rural operations, and country sports, 
without a thought for any other world than the little one in which 
they moved. ‘The result was that the various classes of which 
rural society is composed were then more closely knit together 
than they have been since, each occupying a more natural and 
more fixed position than it does now, and each, on the whole, 
better satisfied with its position. The clergy and the gentry 
were the tradesman’s best customers in the adjoining town. 
Farming was still an hereditary occupation, in the hands of 
families who had been on the same estate for generations, and 
who with the old house and the old acres inherited the old 
respect for their landlords which forbade the growth of anything 
like social jealousy. The peasantry were not very well off; but 
they had not yet learned to throw the blame on their employers 
or their landlords, and were always pleased to see a gentle- 
man about the fields, to have some talk with him, and per- 
haps to mark down a covey. In those days the sportsman was 
able to take the field with the certainty of being welcome every- 
where. The farmer did not grudge him an amusement to which 
it never entered his head that he had any kind of right himself; 
and though the abundance of cover usually made it unnecessary 
for the shooter to go into his standing beans, yet he never 
grumbled if he did. It was all in the way of sport—to be re- 

tted perhaps, but not to be resented, any more than the damage 
sn by foxhunters. In those drowsy, sunny days, in that old 
rural world, where you could still get ngages and apricots 
and ribstone pippins, partridge-shooting was without a drawback. 
No suppressed discontent dogged the steps of the gunner from 
field to field, and the gentleman shooting over his own estate, or 
the clergyman over his own glebe, felt that he was giving as well 
as receiving pleasure. 

We must not be understood to mean that, in consequence of 
either social, political, or agricultural changes, partridge-shooting 
has lost its old attractions. “Though much is taken, much re- 
mains”; and though the old system is gradually, if not rapidly, 
disappearing, there are parts of England in which it still survives, 
and seems likely to survive, in its integrity. But even in the 
regions of big hedgerows and small farms, foul stubbles and 
white turnips, where both nature and man still smile upon the 
sport, the 1st of September can never again be what it was to 
men who never left home, to whom grouse and salmon were as 
inaccessible as lions and tigers, and who from the end of the 
hunting had nothing to look forward to but the beginning of the 
shooting. Then what preparations used to be made for the all- 
important day! How it was talked about in the magistrates’ 
room, in the bookseller’s shop where the gentlemen went to read 
the papers, in the market-place, and in the yard of the principal inn 
on every market-day through August! In those days, tvhen 
pointers or setters were indispensable, it became necessary to 
get them into condition before the opening of the season; and 
men and boys on ponies used to be seen galloping madly along the 
dusty roads and lanes, followed by half a dozen dogs, who were 

running off their superfluous flesh, and hardening the balls of their 
feet against the sharp prickly stubble, Then came the delight of 
looking up the old shooting gear—coats, gaiters, boots, which were 
all, so to speak, of a more special character than are worn now 
when a man dons knickerbockers and shooting-boots all the year 
round, and makes no change for September. Then, however, 
white cord or buckskin trousers, or perhaps knee-breeches, 
velveteen coats with capacious inside pockets, and ponderous 
boots which no man thought of wearing at any other time, 
. Were all de rigueur, and had to be got ready beforehand. At 
one time of day it used to be the fashion to start as soon as 


it was light; but that was beginning to be given up at the 
time we are more particularly thinking of, when men had begun 
to stay out till a late dinner, instead of coming home as they 
used to do in the middle of the day. It still continued to be 
done, however, and must be done still, when necessary to make 
sure of outlying coveys exposed to the incursions of trespassers, 
or birds which are sometimes on one side of the boundary and 
sometimes on the other. There are not many men, however, who 
are keen enough to do it now, whatever the object, and a late 
start about eleven, returning home in time for a game of billiards 
before dinner, is more frequently the order of the day. 

But, whether the start was early or late, a different spectacle lay 
before the shooter's eye as he emerged into the open fields from that 
which greets him now, and a wholly different modus operandi was 
resorted to from that with which the modern sportsman is familiar, 
Then he started on his walk among thick wheat stubbles reaped with 
the sickle and reaching half way up to his knees; turnips sown broad- 
cast, with only here and there a tield of swedes among them, and 
affording a cover at once thick enough to hide the birds, dry enough 
to attract them, and tangled enough to prevent them from running; 
among rambling, straggling hedgerows, and deep ditches filled with 
briars, where a whole covey might be killed one after another at 
single shots; and with a brace of dogs who ranged backwards and 
forwards in front of him, stopping every now and then as if carved 
in stone when, in the language of the eighteenth century, they 
“ snuffed the tainted gale.” ‘Then, too, the sportsman got lots of 
odd unexpected points in all kinds of out-of-the-way places in 
which single birds had dropped after the dispersion of the covey, 
imparting a variety and interest to the sport in which it certainly 
was superior to grouse-shooting. Now all that is at an end; not 
really because birds won't lie to dogs, or because all the rough 
cover which was formerly to be found has disappeared, but simply 
because there is not so much of it as there used to be, because in 
drilled turnips birds are more difficult to approach, and because 
swedes, which hold the wet, have so generally superseded the old- 
fashioned white turnip. In a word, sport behind dogs not being 
quite so good as it used to be, the majority of men will not have 
it at all, and have taken to something different which, in our 
opinion, is worse still—walking up birds which have been pre- 
viously driven into cover after the fashion depicted in Mr, Wortley’s 
picture in the Grosvenor Gallery, Fair shooting, we maintain, is 
still to be had over dogs; and a moderate bag with them is better 
worth getting than one counted by hundreds without them. 

When beating with dogs, and not starting before nine o'clock, 
the best sport was to be had in the middle of the day, even when 
stubbles were in their glory, among the green cover, turnips, man- 
gold-wurzel, clover, any very thick grass, potatoes, or mustard, 
Nowadays, of course, we have nothing else to rely upon. But before 
mowing wheat came into fashion, which it did about twenty years 
ago, capital sport was to be had in the wheat-stubbles from four 
to six in the afternoon, when the — began to assemble there 
for feeding ; and one often saw more birds in a couple of hours 
than one had seen during the whole day. But it is more difficult, 
generally speaking, to break a covey at this hour of the day than 
it is earlier, and they soon become wild. But, when the stubble 
was high, shooting enough could be got by simply walking on 
from field to field, without taking the trouble to follow up the 
birds at all, Otherwise, of course, this is the very cream of 
partridge-shooting in the old style ; to get your right and left, 
that is, out of a good covey which rises between you and your 
dog, and then to cons for the rest, which have gone off in twos 
and threes to each quarter of the compass. It is more difficult 
to get into the middle of a covey when they are feeding, or for 
any reason on the move, when they are apt to rise all together and 
go away inalump. But in the middle of a hot day, when they 
are basking in the turnips or potatoes, especially early in the 
season, they are easily divided; and then comes the sweetest 
moment of the day, as bird by bird is | pre up, one by the side 
of the brook, another out of a patch of thistles in the corner of 
the meadow, and another brace or two out of the adjoining roots, 
Opinions differ as to the number of which a shooting-party should 
consist. But for the old-fashioned style three are quite enough, 
and two better, It is remarkable that in the old sporting en- 
gravings there are very seldom more than two men represented in 
the act of partridge-shooting, and quite as often only one; men 
in wide-skirted shooting-jackets coming below the knee, long 
breeches covering the calt of the leg, short gaiters, and broad- 
brimmed, low-crowned hats. The coat was sometimes of a 
— red. They carry long single-barrelled flint-and-steel g 
and are accompanied by two heavily-built pointers, of the old 
thick-set, square-headed type which is now almost proscribed. 
These were the men who rose at break of day and returned 
to dinner in the afternoon well satisfied with their six or 
seven, or it might be eight or ten, brace of birds, killed in true 
This was the 1st of September a hundred years 
ago. t the introduction of percussion locks and double-barrels 
revolutionized shooting nearly as much as breechloaders; and 
as long ago as 1827 we have Lord Althorp killing his twenty 
brace to his own gun on non-preserved ground, This was the Ist 
of September fifty years ago—the middle style, which flourished 
for about a generation, and still lingers, as De Quincey says, in 
sheltered situations; the style which in our opinion is the best of 
all, but which has in its turn been superseded by breechloaders, 
and retrievers, and driving, till pointers are hardly to be ‘seen 
except upon a grouse moor, and have necessarily become more or 


less unsteady, where men load so rapidly that they hardly give 
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them time to “downcharge.” This is the 1st of September new 
style; and to-day, no doubt, a vast number of birds will ba 
slaughtered under these conditions. But what pigeon-shooting is 
to partridge-shooting of any kind, that is partridge-shooting of the 


new to partridge-shooting of the old and middle school, 


THE ARMED PEACE OF EUROPE. 


“aes is a story which most people have heard about a 
certain shepherd who indulged too frequently in the amuse- 
ment of crying “ Wolf!” The truth of its moral has been 
acknowledged by the wisdom of ages, perhaps mainly because it 
is being continually illustrated by the practice of many persons 
who have the means of obtaining a hearing. Of late, however, we 
have had what begins to look very like an ingenious variation on 
the old method. On the face of it there would seem to be reason 
to think that the wolf, to gain his private ends, has begun to raise 
false alarms of his own approach. It is not a fortnight since a 
newspaper which is known to be favoured by communications 
from Prince Bismarck suddenly published an article which had a 
striking resemblance to the speeches commonly delivered by 
Napoleon III. just before he meant to fight somebody. All the 
political sagacity of Europe was —_— for some days in guess- 
ing what the menacing utterance could possibly mean. Interpre- 
tations of more or less plausibility were offered on all hands. The 
, however, who gave the oracle, and could alone explain it, 
remained as yet obstinately silent. After several days 
of waiting the world has begun to guess shrewdly that the 
terrible threat meant practically nothing at all. Prince Bismarck 
is now credited with having frightened the civilized world in order 
only to bring his Parliament into a proper frame of mind to 
prove of the prosecution of an obscure journalist in Lorraine for 
tho crime of high treason. It would seem that observers of Con- 
tinental politics have invented a modification of a famous old 
formula. We have all heard of the little wisdom with which the 
world is governed, but on modern principles these words would 
have to be altered into “ with how much low cunning.” To startle 
some millions of quiet people who ask only to be left in peace, 
however uneasy it may be, in order to prepare the way for a law- 
suit, seems a somewhat clumsy adaptation of means to ends. 
If it were not always wiser to abstain as much as possible from 
the luxury of moral indignation, such a method might well be 
called criminal, The man who thinks this explanation of Prince 
Bismarck’s late outbreak wholly improbable must have a very 
superficial acquaintance with the history of the world. Big machines 
have often enough been set in motion to produce the meanest 
possible articles. The little men whose lot it is to obey may con- 
sole themselves by reflecting that their masters have to descend to 
sufficiently ignoble manceuvres. Meanwhile, the great men who 
rule can afford to let them criticize. If the end does not justify 
the means, at least it lends them a certain dignity. In the present 
case the end is important enough to cover much trickery. Prince 
Bismarck may employ almost any device he pleases to secure his 
final object, which is the safety of German unity. 

It is as well, however, not to be over-hasty in deciding that the 
German Chancellor was only employing a Parliamentary stratagem 
when he inspired the North German Gazette. Asa rule, he has 
not been fond of saying the thing which is not. He has preferred 
to leave his hearers to deceive themselves by drawing false deduc- 
tions from plain statements of the truth, after the manner of half- 
clever people. If he induced his countrymen to submit to a large 
increase of their army by using the hostility of France as a bug- 
bear, he was perfectly justified by the facts. The latest scare, 
which may have been partly the work of mere Prussian clumsi- 
ness in matters of journalism, is less interesting than the state of 
things which made it possible. If Europe did not live in con- 
tinual dread of an explosion, the leader writers of the North 
German Gazette might thunder unheard. There is, to be sure, 
nothing new in the fact that every nation on the Continent 
is hard at work making its army as strong as possible. For 
many years the first desire of all of them has been to have 
as many fighting men as they could. The article in the North 
German Gazette has only served to draw attention to the fact 
that the desire is as strong as ever since the great alliance 
has been formed for the express purpose of maintaining peace, and 
there is certainly enough in the state of Europe to justify it fully. 
Every nation on the Continent is more or less threatened from 
within. The various peoples who have been collected together 
by the intermarriages of Royal families to form the Spanish 
munarchy are not much more really united than they were two 
centuries ago. At least two considerable parties are ready to 
profit by the chance of producing confusion in France. Concession, 
and severe police measures, have both been employed to destroy 
the Socialists in Germany with a superficial appearance of success. 
Russia has killed or imprisoned so many Nihilists that the party 
seems crushed for the moment. Both Socialists and Nihilists are, 
however, in existence and biding their time. Before the triple 
alliance is a year old, Austria is showing the little stability of any 
any European combination. The great bond which statesmen 

ve formed to effect great objects is in danger of being weakened 
by race hatreds of the most barbarous kind. A thoroughly 
medieval persecution of the Jews is threatening to disorganize 
the whole trade of the Empire, while Croats and Hungarians can 
with difficulty be kept from flying at one another’s throats. The 
nations are meanwhile “ snarling at each other’s heels.” Russia 


is massing troops in Poland, and Germany is answering the 
demonstration by withdrawing garrisons from the Baltic and 
stationing them on its Eastern frontier. It is not n 

to be an alarmist to see that all the elements of a terrible 
conflict are ready to be set working by a single act of 
rashness on the part of any single State. Prince Bismarck 
is apparently afraid that France may be guilty of that act. 
People who seem to think that the relations of nations can 
be regulated by the same considerations of courtesy and good 
nature which ou among individuals are asking why France 
has not as good a right as Germany to mobilize an army corps 
wherever it pleases. Nothing can appear more reasonable as a 
mere matter of theory; but Prince Bismarck, if he cared to 
answer, might use the argument employed by the Spanish In- 
quisition against the unfortunate wretches accused of “ Judaizing.” 
When the grandson of a converted Jew complained that he was 
panne for actions which were thought innocent in a Christian, 

e was told that “duo si faciunt idem non est idem.” What an 
old Christian might innocently do must not be done by a person 
who was supposed to have an hereditary inclination to lapse into 
Jewish practices. Germany has won, and ifits statesmen labour to 
keep their army efficient, it is only to guard what they have 
gained. They have no motive to provoke anew war. France is 
in a very different position. Her armaments can only be meant to 
recover what she has lost, and it would be the most complete folly 
to ignore the danger that the attempt will be made as soon as 
there is any reasonable em mee of success. The history and the 
character of the French being what they are, it would be criminal 
blindness on the part of any German statesman to overlook the 
sincerity of their longing for revenge. 

If the Times’ Paris Correspondent is not misinformed, this 
feeling has lately found expression in a highly characteristic 
way. M. Henri Martin the historian, who is no mere Chau- 
vinist, and is under no necessity of gaining himself a repu- 
tation by noisy patriotic sentiment, is said to have suggested a 
means by which his colleagues in the Departmental Council of 
Aisne can help to make a protest against the article in the North 
German Gazette. He has laid before them an engraving repre- 
senting the execution of three schoolmasters of the department by 
the Germans during the war. ‘These persons seem to have been 
shot as brigands for taking part in military operations, although 
they were civilians. In this case the Germans only enforced the 
rules of war which Admiral Pierre has just been carrying out at 
Tamatave in such an exemplary manner. But the French also can 
see the force of the Inquisitors’ maxim, and they think it highly 
wrong that they should be called upon to suffer what they have 
no scruple about inflicting on others—in which they are by no 
means singular. The three schoolmasters have consequently become 
heroes in the Department of Aisne. With an eye, no doubt, to 
business, the publisher of M. Henri Martin’s print is reported to 
have suggested that it should be hung up in every schoolroom in 
the department to fire the patriotic sentiments of the children. 
This ingenious measure would be Fg in keeping with a 
great deal that has been done for the same pu of late years. 
Since 1871 the very copybooks in French schools have been 
adorned with pictures and little stories intended to illustrate the 
extreme wickedness of all Germans and the unmerited mis- 
fortunes of the French, to which is uniformly tagged the moral 
that, with time and patience, the account may be balanced. On 
the present occasion the Departmental Council seem to have 
thought that it would be going too far to give their official 
approval to an incendiary print, and the publisher has been dis- 
appointed, and must rest content with the advertisement. The 
Council, however, is prepared to do something in the cause of 
patriotism, and it has accordingly named a Committee to prepare 
a history of the department’s share in the war. “ Such episodes 
as the defence of St. Quentin,” says the report in the Times, “ the 
blowing up of the powder magazine at Laon, the shooting of the 
schoolmasters for defending the passage of the Aisne, and the 
death or captivity of mayors and citizens resulting from the per- 
formance of acts of heroism, should not, the Council thinks, fall 
into oblivion, but should be made the means of kindling manly 
and patriotic sentiments.” According to the same authority, the 
Laon explosion has no right to be found in such good company, 
for it was an act of treason by which many German soldiers were 
killed or wounded after the formal surrender of the town. French 
patriotism cannot be expected to look into such details, The ex- 
plosion did kill some Germans, and that was an excellent 
thing in itself. It may perhaps ne that a patriotism which 
has to be kept alive by prints or little stories, and inspired with 
Dutch courage of an esthetical kind, cannot be very robust. It 
is not, however, patriotism which the Departmental ouncil desire 
to promote, but hatred of Germany. The two things are not 
quite synonymous. Ever since France has felt herself cured of the 
material damage of the war, she has resumed her old a of 
crowing over and insulting somebody. The Italians their 
turn, and, in one case at least, had to endure something more 
serious than bad words; and since Italy has joined the great 
alliance, we in land have had the benefit of the sar- 
casm and wrath of French journalists. It is not probable, 
but it is possible, that under provocation they may turn on 
the nation which they really hate. Nothing can be more 
natural; but nothing also can well be more dangerous than 
to nurse their wrath to keep it warm; and we may possibl 
tind before long that France and Germany have again 
themselves into a war. This has now been the familiar and 
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dreary outlook in Europe for years; but there is one people who 
may draw a certain amount of consolation from it. We hear a 
deal at intervals about the importance of a German alliance 
‘or England. As long, however, as France and the new Empire 
are divided by such deeply hostile feelings, and are confined to 
watching one another, with Russia ready to strike in, England 
has a tolerably secure prosp: c’ of being able to carry out her old 
policy of holding the balance, and to keep herself free from any 
special Continental alliance. 


THE SHAPIRA MANUSCRIPT. 


A FORTNIGHT ago we endeavoured to place before our 
readers the questions involved in Dr. Ginsburg’s forthcoming 
report on the Shapira fragments, Since then several events have 
occurred culminating in the absolute rejection of the ae 
The matter is not only of interest as an example of the infallible 
tests at the disposal of the modern antiquary and palographer, 
but as betraying the existence of what must be considered little 
less than a school of professional forgers. Dr. Ginsburg came to 
his opinion against the fragments at a very early stage in his ex- 
amination, but worked the question thoroughly out in hope of 
finding a clue which might haply lead to the detection of the actual 
individuality of the guilty parties. This clue he has found. 
‘The manuscript contains a “ Shibboleth.” It seems that the 
Jews in Poland, Russia, and Germany “ pronounce the undageshed 
caph and the guttural letter cheth alike.” Dr. Ginsburg, applying 
this consideration, finds that certain words in the manuscript are 
misspelled in accordance with it, which betrays the further fact 
that the compiler of the recension was a different person from the 
writer of the manuscript, and that he dictated it in such a way 
that the writer or writers took down those sounds erroneously. 
As there seem to be two handwritings, this implies that at least 
three persons are in the conspiracy to deceive the public, as well as 
a professional chemist. We must hope that detection will result. 
The authorities are probably well aware, even though they may 
not have legal evidence, of the names of the possible perpetrators 
of this criminal hoax. There cannot be many men living who 
are able to write old Hebrew in Pheenician letters ; nor is it 
likely that such learned persons would be anxious to conceal 
their acquirements, A man so highly gifted ought to be sure of 
employment enabling him to gain an honest livelihood ; so that 
the detection of this fraud points to a very unusual character, and 
one, it might be thought, easy to identify—namely, a dishonest 
rogue of great learning and cultivation. Dr. Ginsburg’s report 
will remove some anxiety which had been felt as to the Moabite 
Stone. As we pointed out a fortnight ego, there was a danger 
‘that, if this manuscript proved to be a forgery, the authen- 
ticity of both the Stone and the inscription on the wall of the 
Pool of Siloam at Jerusalem might be shaken. Fortunately the 
reverse has happened. The forger has used the Moabite inscription 
asa model. In describing the Moabite territory he only mentions the 

mentioned on the Stone; and leaves out the other places 
named in the Book of Deuteronomy. This fact alone must have 
raised Dr. Ginsburg’s suspicions. The text of the Moabite Stone 
has been printed in facsimile, and is easily accessible. It can 
hardly be doubted that the inscribed pottery which the German 
Government bought from Mr. Shapira some years ago (at the price, 
it is said, of 3,000/.) and these fragments come from the same 
manufactory; but it is to be hoped that the present revelation 
will convince Mr. Shapira that he must look with great suspicion 
on the persons by whom ke has thus been twice beguiled. 

The systematic manufacture of pretended antiquities is a trade 
which flourishes in the East. It is not altogether unknown in the 
West; but for something amounting almost tu genius in for- 

we must go to Oriental countries. Egypt contains some 
of the most skilful workmen in this branch of human knowledge. 
It might be supposed, antecedently to experience, that it could 
not be worth while, in a country where genuine antiquities so 
greatly abound, to go to the trouble and expense of imitating 
them. But the same might be said of Italy and its mock Etruscan 
poe and false bronzes. A forged gold coin was lately brought 

m Greece, Forgeries in gold are exceedingly rare, as the in- 
vestment is too heavy, But such things as Egyptian scarabs are 
easily and cheaply imitated, and may return a great profit. An 
American artist who has now long left the country is said to 
have been the founder of the school of imitative art—to give it a 
mild name—at Luxor, and here the most skilful examples are 
made. An Arab has amassed a little competence by his cleverness 
in deceiving travellers, and has now thrown off the mask and per- 
mits you to see him at work. The story goes that on a recent 
occasion this man was made the instrument of an amusing practical 
mee One of the French heads of the Boolak Museum arrived at 

or in his steamer, and on landing was immediately accosted 
by an Arab, who offered him a very beautiful blue scarab for 
sale. The learned gentleman, after a few moments’ examination 
of the object, replied that he could not buy it, but as he had 
never seen the inscription before, he would borrow it till next day 
in order to decipher it. When he did so, what was his surprise 
to find the hieroglyphs spell out the letters of his own name 
and Christian name. A learned German who was staying at 
the hotel had amused his enforced leisure in employing the 
skilful forger in a hoax, which, no doubt, had double zest for 
him in being played off upon a Frenchman, Gems are cut, in 


some places, and given to turkeys and other large fowl to swallow, 
so that they become polished in an inexpensive manner in the 
gizzard of the bird, which also imparts the worn air of antiquity 
to the stone. In the case of the Shapira fragments this effect 
has been obtained by oiling, and the skins, which seem, as M. 
Clermont-Ganneau suggested last week, to have been cut from 
the margins of old copies of rolls of the Law, have been further 
treated with asphalt, or some such agent. 

While Dr. died has been examining the internal ques- 
tions raised by this elaborate fraud, M. Clermont-Ganneau and 
Captain Conder, of the Royal Engineers, examined respectively 
the manuscript’s external appearance and the story of its discovery. 
Mr. Shapira has an undoubted right to do as he likes with his own 
property, and he exercised that right by refusing to allow M. 

lermont-Ganneau to touch the fragments, This was on account 
of the leading part taken by the eminent French paleographer in 
detecting the pottery fraud already mentioned. Mr. Shapira was 
surely extremely unwise, whatever the issue, in adopting this course, 
It tended to identify him personally with the pottery, as if he were 
angry with M. Thcnaab amen for showing that he had been 
taken in. He ought in common prudence to have been very much 
obliged, and to have pressed M. Ganneau to give his opinion on 
the skins. The result was to make the French savant first angry, 
and next suspicious. His pique, his very evident and favourable 
opinion of his own attainments, and his very decided and un- 
alterable opinion of Mr. Shapira and his manuscripts, were all 
exhibited in a letter to the Times, published on the 21st 
instant. M. Clermont-Ganneau had only been able to see the 
fragment exhibited to the public in a glass case, and his examina- 
tion was necessarily very imperfect. His opinion, therefore, was 
naturally received with caution; and though, now 
exhaustive report has been made, it goes far to confirm it, by 
itself it had comparatively little weight. If Dr. Ginsburg had 
declared the fragments genuine, M. Ulermont-Ganneau and his 
wrath would have been forgotten. Captain Conder’s letter was 
of greater importance, although his evidence was chiefly of a 
negative character. During the course of his long researches in 
Moab he never heard of the Shapira manuscript trom any of the 
Arabs who were acquainted with the Moabite Stone, or indeed 
from any Arabs whatever. He did hear of the burial of pottery 
by certain persons who came from Jerusalem, and of its subsequent 
exhumation in the presence of Europeans. He objected to the 
manuscript also on account of its alleged antiquity. If it was 
any age, he observed, it must be two thousand years old; but 
no leather would bear exposure in the air of Palestine for 
anything like so long a period. “Itis only,” he says, “ in the dry, 
rainless Theban desert that really ancient papyri (some 3,000 to 4,000 
years old) have been found or are likely to have survived, and 
the condition of such papyri before they are unrolled is very 
different from that of the supple leather of the new manuscript. 
He further remarks on the resemblance it bears to some un- 
doubted forgeries offered for sale at Nablous; and concludes by 
showing the difficulty of supposing that “an Egyptian was buried 
in the Moabite desert, after being converted to Judaism by some 
unknown sect, who wrote in the Dibon alphabet and not in that 
of Western Palestine.” These improbable circumstances forced 
him to decide against the fragments. Dr. Ginsburg’s conclusion 
from internal evidence is not less distinct. He even points to a 
roll of the Law, which, by a curious coincidence, was bought 
from Mr. Shapira in the very year when he declares he obtained 
these fragments—namely, 1877—and shows that a slip, like those 
on which this recension of Deuteronomy is written, had been 
cut from it and sewed on again. ‘The text, he proves, is altered 
and made up from Leviticus, chapters xviii, and xix., which in 
some places are literally copied. ‘There are several other points 
of the kind mentioned; and the whole report, which commences 
with the terse judgment, “ The manuscript of Deuteronomy which 
Mr. Shapira submitted to us for examination is a forgery,” leaves 
no doubt whatever upon the mind of any unprejudiced person. 
It is the one’ satisfactory feature in the whole business that Dr. 
Ginsburg has been able to give an opinion so unqualified and con- 
elusive. Had the German palwographers, who, it is now reported, 
had already refused the fragments, done their duty as effectually, a 
good deal of trouble might have been saved ; but nothing short of 
Dr. Ginsburg’s careful analysis would have completely convinced 
the public. If the matter had been left as Dr. Lepsius and his 
friends left it, there would have been a constantly recurring doubt 
in many minds ; and some one would always have been ready to 
assert that we had lost a prize. 


SEA MONSTERS. 


« as so-called nineteenth century ” is particularly happy, or 

unhappy, in the destruction or explaining away of myths, 
and when the Wandering Jew has been turned into an allegory of 
the Sun and the Seasons, and credulity can find no better amuse- 
ment than such rubbish as seems to delight the Society for 
Psychical Research, there is clearly very little chance for so com- 
paratively modern a friend as the Great Sea-Serpent. Mr. Lee, 
however, of whose very interesting little book, Sea Monsters 
Unmasked (Clowes & Sons, International Fisheries Exhibition), 
some mention was made last week in these columns, is far from 
being ruthlessly incredulous as regards the Great Unknown. He 
goes through all the important evidence on the subject with the 
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utmost care and clearness, and leaves us well content with a 
monster of which the existence and habits have been only recently 
ascertained, though they have been long suspected, while with 
regard to cases in which the good faith and accuracy of the 
narrators may be beyond suspicion, and which may seem difficult 
of explanation by the existence of the known monster, he is careful 
to say that it is not, to his thinking, “‘ so impossible that there 
mey exist some sea creature or creatures with which zoologists are 
hitherto unacquainted, that it is necessary in every case to regard 
the authors of such narratives [as are above referred soles wilfully 
untruthful or mistaken in their observations if their descriptions 
are irreconcilable with something already known.” For every case 
but one, however, that of the marine animal seen from the Royal 
yacht Osborne in June 1877, Mr. Lee has a very sufficient expla- 
nation. In all the other cases which he has to consider seriously 
he is able to account for the belief in a monster sea-serpent by the 
actual existence of another monster—the gigantic squid. Many 
of our readers will remember how, when M. Victor Hugo intro- 
duced a combat between Gilliatt and a giant poulpe in Les Tra- 
vailleurs de la Mer, the episode was regarded as utterly extra- 
vagant, and as of a piece with the First of the Fourth and the 
air mélancolique of “ Bonnie Dundee” played on Le DBug-Pipe. 
From our recollection of the scene with the poulpe we are inclined 
to think that, when it is read by the light of the facts which Mr. 
Lee has collated, it will be found to have little or no exaggera- 
tion, and to be less highly coloured than the scene of the battle 
with numbers of huge squids in M. Jules Verne’s engaging history 
of Captain Nemo and his submarine boat. 

A monster more terrible than the supposed sea-serpent, “ the 
semi-fabulous Kraken,” as Mr. Lee discreetly calls it, is more 
easily identified at once with a gigantic squid. This creature is, 
as Mr. Lee says, “generally but unjustly” regarded as the in- 
vention of Eric Pontoppidan the younger, Bishop of Bergen, and 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Copenhagen. The 
Kraken, however, is described in an ancient MS. (about a.p. 1180) 
attributed to the Norwegian King Sverre ; by Olaus Magnus (1555); 
and by Christian Francis Paullinus of Eisenach (1643-1712). 
Pontoppidan’s work was published in 1751, and Mr. Lee, sup- 
porting what he says by quotation, describes him as a con- 
scientious and painstaking investigator, who did his best to 
separate truth from falsehood and exaggeration, and who wrote 
in a modest and candid spirit. The passage which Mr. Lee 

uotes, and which is too long for reproduction here, contains a 

escription of the kraken gathered from the reports of the fisher- 
men who had from time to time seen it; and, allowing for ex- 
aggeration, it agrees closely enough with the description of a 
gigantic cuttle-fish. Pontoppidan, getting confused in his genera, 
showed nevertheless some shrewdness when he wrote that, 
“as this enormous sea-animal in all probability may be 
reckoned of the polype or of the starfish kind, as shall here- 
after be more fully proved, it seems that the parts which 
are seen rising at its pleasure, and are called arms, are pro- 
perly the tentacula or feeling instruments, called horns as well 
as arms.” The Bishop went on to lament that, as there seemed 
little hope of accurately observing a live kraken, nobody had em- 
braced an opportunity which once occurred of examining an 
entire dead specimen. This opportunity he had heard of from the 
Rey. Mr, Friis, minister of Bodoen, in Nordland, Mr. Friis re- 
lated that “in the year 1680 krake (perhaps a young and foolish 
one) came into the water that runs between the rocks and cliffs in 
the parish of Alstaborg, though the general custom of that 
creature is to keep several leagues from land, and therefore of 
course they must die there.” This fate indeed befell the youn 
and foolish krake, which got entangled in the narrow passage an 

ished there. To the comments on the occurrence it is added 
that “ the kraken has never been known to do any great harm, 
oo they have taken away the lives of those who consequently 
could not bring the tidings.” Pontoppidan, in a later passage, 
defends the devil, since “we ought not to charge that 
apostate spirit without a cause,” against the accusation of making 
floating islands suddenly appear and vanish. These floating 
Foe oe the Bishop of Bergen took to be “ nothing else but the 

en. 

Mr. Lee, having quoted and referred to various passages from 
Pontoppidan and other writers, goes on to distinguish in a few 
pages of singular interest and clearness between the octopus, 
the sepia, and the calamary. All are constructed on one “ funda- 
mental plan,” but it is the great calamary which seems to be re- 
sponsible for most of the stories of the kraken and the sea-serpent. 

e sepia’s shooting of its ink he regards as a symptom of fear and 
as a means of concealment from a supposed enemy, not as a means 
of ambush, or of attracting fish by the musky smell of the secre- 
tion. The sepia is very sensitive, timid, and intelligent, “ soon 
learns to discriminate between friend and foe, and ultimately be- 
comes very tame.” Leaving readers to become acquainted for them- 
selves with the details of what Mr. Lee has to tell us about the 
octopus (of which he says that an ordinary specimen may very 
well be dangerous to bathers) and its ten-armed relatives, 
we come to the fact that no octopus is known to have attained 
such a size as is necessary to account for the kraken, and, which is 
perhaps more important, that it does not bask on the surface of 
the sea, but hides and skulks in corners beneath. “ Sepia might 
pass asa microscopic miniature of the great Scandinavian monster,” 

t lacks the attribute of size. ‘There is no reason to believe 
that any true sepia has a body more than eighteen inches long. 
As to the existence of gigantic calamaries there is plenty of 


evidence, which, however, Mr. Lee tells us was not finally accepted 
either by naturalists or laymen until in 1873 two specimens were 
encountered on the coast of Newfoundland, and a portion of one 
and the whole of the other were brought ashore and preserved for 
examination by zoologists. The first was seen by two fishermen 
off Belle Isle, Conception Bay. They took it for a piece of wreck- 
age, and struck it with a gaif, upon which it shot out two tenta- 
cular arms as if to seize them. They severed the arms with 
an axe, and the creature moved off ejecting inky fluid. 
They described its body as being 60 ft. in length, and said that 
when attacked it reared a parrot-like beak as big as a six-gallon 
keg. Reconstructed by Professor Verrill from the fragment pre- 
served, the creature’s body is shown to have been Io ft, in length 
and 2 ft. 5 in, in diameter. “ Long tentacular arms 32 ft., head 
2 ft., total length about 44 ft.” The six-gallon-keg would be 
about 3 in. long in the upper, 14 in. in the lower mandible. About 
three weeks later a smaller calamary of the same species was 
caught in a herring-net in Logie and brought ashore entire, but for 
the loss of its head, which the fishermen were obliged to cut off; 
and it is noted that they had great difficulty in despatching it. 
Both specimens were preserved by the care of the Rey. M. Harvey, 
of St. John's, Newfoundland. In 1875 a huge em was seen 
off Boflin Island, Connemara, and two of its arms the head 
were severed; and in 1877 another specimen was stranded 
at Catalina, on the north shore of Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 
Also there has been for some time in our own national collection 
the arm of “a great cephalopod capable of upsetting a boat, or of 
hauling a man out of her, or of clutching one engaged in scraping 
a ship’s side, and dragging him under water, as described by the 
old master mariner Magnus Dens.” Mr. Lee doubts whether one 
of the smaller whales could extricate itself from the embrace of so 
terrible a foe as this, and in the existence of such a monster he 
finds the apt explanation both of the kraken and of the great sea- 
serpent. 

With the kraken, or, as Mr. Friis had it, the young and 
foolish krake, the affinity of the great squid is at a glance obvious 
enough. Its affinity with the more aee monster is most in- 
guy and, as it seems to us, conclusively worked out by Mr. 

, who reproduces two quaint pictures from Olaus Magnus, and 
ints out om the arm of a huge cephalopod, suddenly rising 

m the sea and clutching an unfortunate sailor, would naturally 
be taken by his terrified companions either for the claw of a 
hideous lobster, or, as more frequently, for the body of a sea- 
snake. This, however, is comparatively plain sailing. What is more 
difficult to explain is the unjustly derided sea monster seen and 
described by the Rev. Hans Egede in 1734. Yet here, too, hope- 
less as Egede’s description looks to the untrained eye, it is at once 
made plain by Mr. Lee’s careful investigation and collation that 
Egede really described very nearly what he saw—that is, a great 

amary, whose tail he naturally took for a head, and invested 
with certain extravagances, while what he called the tail was one 
of the shorter arms—a fact which is almost proved by certain 
peculiarities in the sketch which Mr. Lee reproduces alongside 
with a sketch of his own of “the animal which Egede probably 
saw.” The same method is applied—successfully, as it seems to 
us—to every celebrated sea-serpent (including Captain M’Quhae’s) 
but one, the one already referred to as having been seen from the 
Osborne. Here Mr. Lee is perhaps too careful, if anything, to 
avoid any suggestion that the seemingly inexplicable points may 
be due to imperfect observation. The people who saw the thing 
were no doubt trained observers, in the sense that they were 
morally certain to make no mistake over any object which they 
might reasonably expect to come across at sea. But insufficient. 
allowance is, it may be, made for that quality of a. 
as to which there is pleasant discourse in Headlong Hall. The 
observers reported exactly what they thought they saw; but 
we cunnot hold it for absolutely certain that what they thought 
they saw was what they really saw. However, as Mr. Lee rejects 
the late Mr. Frank Buckiand’s explanation as insufficient, and 
takes the case more or less as an argument in favour of the pos- 
sible existence of a hitherto unknown sea monster, we have no 
sort of wish seriously to contest his conclusion or throw doubt 
bs the possibility, which he candidly admits, that there may, 

ter all, be a Great Unknown of the deep. 


LEO XIII. ON THE STUDY OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


T the time of the Vatican Council, when Janus and other 
Catholic writers were pressing on public notice the historical 
difficulties in the way of the proposed dogma of Papal infallibility, 
one of the most eminent of its supporters is reported to have said 
that “the dogma must triumph over history.” A still more 
exalted personage, as we learn from the Letters of Quirinus, 
replied to Cardinal Guidi’s appeal to the teaching of tradition, 
“Tam Tradition.” But Leo XIII. in this, as in other matters, 
differs widely from his predecessor. He is well aware that 
Christianity itself, and notably that form of organized Christianity 
of which he is the chief representative, is an historical religion or 
it is nothing. And an historical religion cannot afford to triumph 
over history, or in other words to dispense with its testimony. 
Such a claim is simply suicidal. “ Among the reefs and cliff 
on which even a three-master may be broken is the Rock of 
History,” as Dr. Dillinger observed the other day in a lecture at 
Munich. It is not wonderful therefore that the Pontiff who two 
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years insisted on the great importance of philosophical and 
zheological study for the a ed high 
authority of Aquinas—the greatest genius perhaps in Christian 
theology since St. Augustine—should now put forth a second 
manifesto, addressed to three of the mosé learned of his Cardinals, 
on the study of history. If Pius IX. sought to leave his mark 
on the d his successor will no less surely leave the im- 
) re of his mind on the intellectual and literary temper of the 
burch. And it is curious to contrast the effect of the public 
utterances of the Pope who yearned to be infallible, which were 
received by all but his devoted adherents with bitter denun- 
ciations or scornful ridicule, and of the Pope who asserts no lofty 
pretensions for himself, but lends all the authority of his great 
position, with the instincts of a statesman and a scholar, to remedy 
the practical abuses and promote the spiritual interests of his 
Church, and is listened to whenever he speaks with an almost 
universal and an increasing respect. The various organs of Italian 
opinion, however little in sympathy with the religious, still less 
with the secular, claims of the Papacy, combine, with few excep- 
tions, to offer, if not exactly their Seaton their gracious and even 
grateful recognition of the loftiness of his conceptions and the 
purity of his aims, Nor is the tribute undeserved. Leo XIII. 
speaks always indeed as a man impressed with the greatness of his 
office—and no reasonable critic whether within or without the 
Roman pale will dispute it—but only because he is deeply im- 
with the supreme importance for the world of those in- 
terests of which he is the temporary custodian. He speaks too 
under the — conviction of “ noblesse oblige,” as one who is 
firmly persuaded that no paltry or ignoble devices can serve a 
sacred cause. How far he is right in believing that the fullest 
historical and scientific investigation will only tend to strengthen 
what he holds to be the cause of truth is of course a point on 
which opinions will differ, but he is certainly right in insisting 
on that “primary law” of all honest inquiry, “not to attempt to 
say anything which is false or hide anything which is true.” And 
we further believe, for reasons which will presently appear, that 
in thus appealing to the study of history he has done wisely for 
the interests of his Church. 

The Pope's letter is addressed to Cardinals De Luca, Pitra, and 
flergenrither, and deals with the current attacks upon the Church 
through a falsification of history, and the proper method of deal- 
ing with them. “History studied without passion and prejudice 
from original documents is in itself the most splendid apology for 
the Church and the Papacy ;” and hence it has afforded a favourite 
field for the rse ingenuity of her assailants from the time of the 
Magdeburg Centuriatorsdownwards, even including “some Catholic 
and Italian writers.” They have mutilated texts, produced and re- 
= uced exploded fables, and exaggerated every scandal they could 

y their hand on, —s. in the lives of Popes. “ Supreme pontiffs 
most eminent for their virtues have been vituperated as proud, 
ambitious, ~—— princes. When it has been impossible to de- 

ive them of the glory of great undertakings, their intentions 

ve been calumniated. A thousand times has it been repeated 
that the Church was an enemy to the progress and civilization of 
the people.” And these “stratagems” have by no means become 
obsolete now, as was evidenced last year at the time of the six 
hundredth anniversary of the Sicilian Vespers, and on occasion of 
the recent honours paid to the memory of Arnold of Brescia, In 
this remonstrance there is a great deal of force. It has been left 
for the patient research of modern scholars, often of extreme 
rationalistic views, to replace the accepted caricatures of Popes 
like Gregory VII., Alexander III., and Innocent III., by a 
worthier portraiture of men who were really among the leading 
spirits of their age, and of whom it may be said generally that, 
while their faults were those of the age, their merits were their 
own. But then it must also be remembered—and we are far from 


* meaning to imply that Leo XIII. would dispute it—that such 


perversions of history have not been peculiar to one side. If 

mtiffs really “eminent for their virtues” have been calumniated 
fy one party, desperate efforts have been made by another to 
whitewash pontiffs too unquestionably eminent for their vices, 
such as were several in the tenth, fifteenth, and earlier we of 
the sixteenth century. Even Alexander VI. has had his apologists, 
and it was a kind of fashionable dogma under the last ponti- 
ficate—though not authenticated by the Vatican Council—that 
every Pope is “confirmed in grace” on his election, and becomes 
thenceforth impeccable. We may feel sure that his present Holi- 
ness would smile at such absurdities, but he perhaps scarcely 
realizes their effect in provoking the calumnious counter charges 
to which he refers. Catholic writers like Rohrbacker may be 
paired with the Magdeburg Centuriators. And there is better 
ground again than his Holiness seems willing to admit for the 
current accusation against the civil government of the Popes as 
an obstacle to Italian prosperity and greatness, though it must be 
allowed that in the past Italy has owed much to the Papacy. It 
is difficult in fact accurately to discriminate the influence of its 

iritual and temporal sovereignty on the course of medieval 
history, while it yet cannot be seriously questioned that on the 
whole that influence was a beneficent one. There have been 
Protestant divines, little disposed to accept in any form the present 
pretensions of the Papacy, who yet were willing to read in the 
promises of Christ to St. Peter a prediction, inter alia, of the 
great services rendered by the medizval Papacy—which no other 
power was then in a position torender—to the cause of Christianity 
and civilization. “ noo as Leo XIII. insists with pardon- 
able pride, “has regist for the memory of posterity the im- 


mense benefits conferred by the Roman Pontificate on the civil 
society of Europe, and especially of Italy.” He goes on to specify 
the maintenance of religious unity, the repulse of the barbarian 
invasion on the fall of the Empire, the defence of Italy against the 
greed of foreign enemies, the permanent check put on Turkish 
aggression by the victories of Legnano and Lepanto, the result of 
the Crusades in developing the Italian Republics, the preservation 
of classical and encouragement of modern art and literature, and 
the creation of universities. “To declare in the face of these facts 
that the Papacy itself or its temporal dominion was fatal to Italian 
glory, was to deny what has been clearly established.” And such 
a falsification of history is especially “ unworthy on the part of 
Italians, when even many impartial Protestants, laying aside not a 
few | gaye and impressed by the force of truth, have not hesi- 
tated to do justice to the great services rendered by the Roman 
Pontificate to civilization and public order.” This double aspect 
of the functions of the Papacy is summed up in a somewhat rheto- 
rical passage towards the conclusion of the letter :— 

History, in fact, proclaims loudly and clearly that it is God who, in 
His providence, governs the progress of human events, and makes them 
serve, whether men will or not, towards the welfare of His Church. Thus 
the Papacy has always come triumphant out of every struggle and out of 
the persecutions it has suffered; and its adversaries, hopeless of victory, 
have been the cause of their own irreparable ruin. And as openly does 
history proclaim what were from the beginning the designs of Providence 
regarding Rome. She was destined to be the perpetual domicile and seat 
of the successors of St. Peter, in order that from here, as from a centre, they 
might with complete independence provide for the Government of the 
Church throughout all the world; and whoever has attempted to oppose 
this design of Divine Providence has sooner or later seen his efforts come 
to nothing. 

But this Papal discourse, whatever its merits as such, is mi 
mere academical essay; it has a very practical purpose, 6 
three Cardinals to whom it is directly addressed are reminded that 
it is of extreme importance under existing circumstances to guard 
against the pressing danger of allowing historical studies, so noble 
in themselves, to be turned into a source of evil alike for private 
persons and for the public, and especially for the young. The 
compilation of trustworthy historical manuals based on careful 
o— for use in schools is an urgent necessity at the present 

It is necessary that conscientious men, profoundly versed in studies of 
this kind, should apply themselves to writing history with the purpose of 
making the truth clearly known, and of replying, with able and opportune 
confutations, to the libellous accusations too long accumulated against the 
Roman Pontiffs. The true light must be thrown on distorted or suppo- 
sitious facts by patient investigations of original documents, and, above all, 
the writers must bear clearly in mind that it is a primary law of history 
not to attempt to say anything that is false or hide anything that is true, 
in order that there may be no suspicion in the writing of either favouritism 
or animosity. 

And with this view the contents of the Vatican archives and the 
books in the Library will be placed at the disposal of those stu- 
dents whom the Cardinals may deem capable of undertaking so 
important a work. When we recollect with what jealous sus- 
picion the contents of the Vatican Library have hitherto been 
guarded not only from profane or Protestant eyes but from all 
eyes—it is not long since distinguished Roman Catholic scholars 
among our own countrymen were peremptorily warned off the en- 
chanted ground—the permission thus accorded becomes matter of 
no slight significance. It was excommunication, if we are not 
mistaken, for the Vatican librarian to allow any outsider access to 
either books or manuscripts, and the late Father Theiner got 
into trouble on this account. That is one reason why no full 
and trustworthy history of the Council of Trent has hitherto 
been possible. i of course had no access to the Vatican docu- 
ments; Pallavicini had, but he held a brief for the Papacy, and 
there was no opportunity of checking his use of them. Nor need 
we scrutinize too closely the precise limits within which this 
novel invitation to enter the sacred precincts is meant to take 
effect. Supposing it is limited for the present to those students of 
whose orthodoxy the Cardinals entertain no suspicion, the “ Open 
Sesame ” has nevertheless been uttered, and the golden key once 
applied to the lock cannot be again withdrawn. Statements on 
disputed points of Church history based on documentary evidence 
beyond the reach of criticism are sure to be challenged, and it will 
be morally impossible to ignore the challenge; sooner or later, and 
sooner rather than later, the entire evidence will have to be 
brought into court. This is indeed too obvious to have escaped 
the discernment of such a pontiff as Leo XIII., and we feel con- 
fident that, if he judges it prudent—as he well may—to advance 
gradually, he foresees the inevitable result. He has himself pro- 
claimed—and we cannot doubt his sincerity—as “a primary law” 
to be followed in these researches, that nothing should be with- 
held orconcealed. He believes that his Church has everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by such a method of investigation, 
and those who are least prepared to accept his conclusions can ask 
nothing better than that it should be fairly applied. The Popolo 
Romano, which gave a friendly welcome to the Pope’s letter, 
“ believes that the Temporal Power has had its day, and that his- 
tory, invoked by Pope XIIL., will confirm this opinion.” Such 
is at least the general opinion at present both in Italy and beyond 
it. As to the spiritual claims of the Papacy there is of course 
much greater diversity of view, but here also every honest in- 
uirer, whether within or without the Roman fold, must desire 
t the verdict of history should be accurately gauged. Nor can 
any consistent believer in historical Christianity profess to feel 
anxiety about the result. 
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_ those who have far to come. The opening of the Ind 
- has added a very attractive feature to the show; and it must be 
allowed that, so far as money has been 
_ of Science and Art cannot complain of having been starved of late. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


[RE great increase of population in Kensington and Chelsea 
has answered one of the objections which used to be 
made against the position of the “ Brompton Boilers” and their 


 guccessor. It used to be something more than a Sabbath-day's 


journey to get to it; and one missed the throng of third-class 
visitors so often seen at the British Museum. Now, however, 
everything is altered. The London suburbs have spread far beyond 
Brompton ; and the underground railway has made it possible to 
come even from the East End in less than half an hour. Of 


. course this change also disposes of the excuse which used to be 


offered in extenuation. The air is no longer so very much clearer 
nor the sky more open at Brompton than it is in Bloomsbury or 
iccadilly. Nevertheless, on average days there is light enough; 


_and it must be allowed that no other museum or picture-gallery 


is so comfortable and convenient to the visitor, There is an 


“initial difficulty in finding one’s way about; but, that sur- 


and library are deservedly popular with students, a 
ian Court 


mounted, the general arrangement is excellent; and the galleries 


uired, the Department 
A good suite of rooms has been added also for the library, which 


_ has hitherto been too much cramped in small and inconvenient 


chambers on the ground-floor. The new rooms are just now hung 
with the pictures and drawings which have received prizes in the 


-annual national competition. With certain exceptions they can- 


not be considered quite satisfactory. The mechanical work is 


- glmost always good ; but there is a lack of originality, of any ap- 


pearance of natural genius, about most of the drawings which is 


eminently disappointing. The teaching has done everything, the 


individual mind and hand nothing. A few sketches by Mr. Morrow 

“are an exception, as are the flower studies of some of the ladies ; 
‘but, on the whole, the figure-painting is weak, laboured, and 
“poor, while the still life and drapery studies are stiff, inharmo- 
niously coloured, and uninteresting. 

The new Indian Court is heavy with the odour of musk, attar of 
roses, and sandalwood; but the arrangement of carved wood, 
chiselled stone, and coloured tile work produces a most leasing 
and novel effect on the eye. At the further end is the chief ex- 
—_ of Mr, Purdon Clarke's enterprise during his recent visit to 
‘India. It is the whole street front of a pair of native houses, from 
_Ahmedabad, in Guzerat. The doors, windows, and balconies of 
carved teak are all in their places; and, though the woodwork is 
old and in parts decayed, and much of the original colour has 
faded away, it is impossible not to admire the whole effect, and 
to congratulate Mr. Clarke on the success of his efforts tu show 
untravelled people how the Indian lives at home. In the opposite 
corner the shop uf a Sindian tradesman is represented, with its 
gorgeously coloured furniture and its blue pots and pans. In the 
centre of the hall is a tomb made entirely of tiles. It is not an 
actual tomb, but a modern copy, and shows how well they 
are still able at Mooltan to get the brilliant blue which was so 
highly esteemed in all Moslem countries two ard three centuries 
=>. erg the wall is a bay of the Mosque of Yusuf Shah 

adez, from Moocltan, covered with the same exquisite tile- 
‘work, Opposite is a balcony and window carved in deodar-wood 
from Lahore, in Punjaub, with many examples of delicate carving 
in sandalwood. Most of these are modern copies of old work; 
but Mr. Clarke rescued and carried home ily the ceiling in 
carved and painted teak of the pagoda of Cochin, demolished in 
1876. It is most curiously ornamented with figures of Hindoo 
divinities. Some pierced stone tracery is well worth studying— 
work of the kind might very easily be done in some of our English 
limestones, and especially in the softer kinds of Irish marble. The 
objects in this Indian Court are not all the recent Oriental additions. 
‘Two very ancient Persian carpets of the finest design and most 
delicate colour and material have also been obtained. They are 
both somewhat worn, and one is not yet exhibited, being still in 
the repairer’s hands ; but, faded as they are, they are most instruc- 
tive to the designer and the weaver. The most important of all 
the recent Eastern acquisitions is undoubtedly a Japanese incense- 
burner in chased and inlaid bronze. It consists of a tripod 
vase, standing about nine feet high, on which pigeons and small 
birds are resting, and is supported on the stump and root of a 
tree, on which a ock and a peahen are perched, all being of 
the size of life. The attitude and grouping of the birds, the train 
feathers of the peacock, and the wings of the pigeons, make up the 
most marvellous piece of work of its kind in the Museum, perhaps 
in the world. It would be worth while to go to South Kensington 
to see this one object, of which, so far as we have observed, very 
inadequate notice has yet been taken. Five very curious and rare 
figure groups, in carved wood covered with gesso and painted, are 
worth notice, but they are placed too much in the backgneesl to 
be properly seen. Lastly, among the Oriental objects four ex- 

uisite glass lamps should be mentioned. In order to preserve 

e old mosque lamps at Cairo from the cupidity and carelessness 
of their custodians, the Government has removed all that survive 
to the newly-formed Arab museum ; and Mr. Poole persuaded the 
Khedive to lend these four to be exhibited at South Kensington, 
where, as their stay may be short, they should not be overlooked by 
the visitor. They are in the furniture gallery, close to the north- 
western entrance, and near them are some other specimens of the 
same kind, the property of the Museum, 


In this same corridor is the Vernis Martin chest or sideboard, 
which was purchased in the Hamiiton sale for 8162. It is cer- 
tainly a magnificent piece of work, and useful, no doubt, as a 
specimen; but it may be expected that the Department will be 
satisfied with this one example, for the beauty is by no means com- 
mensurate with the cost. On a gold ground a number of Ougiie 
are disporting themselves; and, except that the whole work is 

inted with Martin's Varnish, there is nothing special to be said. 
Much more pleasing are some inlaid wood cabinets and a writing- 
table given by the late Miss Coutts Trotter. They come from the 
Chateau de Montargis, and are very good; but should be grouped 
together, if possible, instead of being scattered at intervals along 
the gallery. In the new rooms which lead to the Indian Court 
are three very fine pieces of Flemish tapestry. They represent, as. 
usual, allegorical scenes; but are of a rare size, and wonderfully 

rfect. They cost the odd sum of 2,775/. os. 6d., which cannot 

considered too much, even with the 6d. In the same rooms 

are arranged the great Bock collection of textiles, lace, brocade, 
embroidery, and all kinds of woven needlework. 


Proceeding up the new staircase we observe the pictures saved from 
the fire at Wrotham and lent, we presume, during the rebuilding, 
by Lord Strafford. They are not very interesting on the whole, 
although they comprise a De Hooghe in an unusual key of colour, 
a pair of Vandykes, a Jansen, and two important Murillos. The 
larger Vandyke represents the family of the Wentworths, Earls of 
Cleveland, and is in every respect a tine and characteristic example 
of the master. In the gallery devoted to enamels are the three 
pieces purchased in the Blenheim sale. The smallest is a salt-cellar 
of very delicate work, and closely resembles other examples in the 
collection. It is probably by Pierre Raymond of Limoges, and is - 
painted in exquisite miniature, with little ecenes to show the sub- 
jection of men to women, Eve tempting Adam, Samson and 

Delilah, Virgil in a basket, Aristotle, and soon. It is curious to 
observe that two salts, very similar in every way, were bought 
in 1863 for 20/. each; but sc greatly has the estimation of 
Limoges enamel increased that the Department had to bid up 
to 187/. 8s. 6d. before they could secure this beautiful example. 
A ewer, most exquisitely enamelled in brilliant colours, cost 
no less than 992/. 5s., and was yet accounted by no means too- 
dear by the experts, although it is only seven or eight inches 
high. This is use it is signed in full with the name, on 
a conspicuous part of the handle, of the famous female artist. 
Susanne de Courtois, of whose signed work this is the first speci- 
men the Museum has been able to obtain. Much larger, but only 
a little more costly, was the graud dish, by Jacques Courtois,. 
enamelled with scenes from the Apocalypse, and remarkable equally 
for the beauty of the reverse side, which is covered with a fine 
Arabesque design in black, white, and gold. a as these 
purchases were, they are great acquisitions to the collection, of which 
indeed, in respect to the Limoges enamels, we have every reason to 
be proud. orks like these come so seldom into the market that 
no opportunity of buying them should be passed, and if these went 
ata hi h rate, we know they are worth it, and are increasing in 
ue daily. 

Among minor acquisitions we may notice some good casts, Among 
them is a charming group of the Salutation, taken from a piece 
of Della Robbia ware, probably modelled by Fra Paolino, or by 
Andrea della Robbia. In addition, we are glad to hear that 
a cast is being made in Italy of the famous frieze of the Hospital 
at Pistoia, modelled and coloured by the Della Robbia family. It 
is to be coloured in facsimile. The frieze, of which a cast is- 
already in the Beaux-Arts at Paris, is interesting from the way 
it shows the costume of the time, and as the largest work known 
in this ware. The additions to the pictures have not been 
numerous, but include four drawings by Rossetti, and two 
exquisite Turners—part of the set of eight painted for the late 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, and the only two which were in good” 
condition, They are views of Salisbury. 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY CRISIS. 


past two years there has been going on an almost con- 
tinuous fall in American railway securities. The Denver 
and Rio Grande Company's shares, for example, have fallen about 
70 per cent., Erie shares about 60 per cent., and Louisville and 
Nashville shares about the same; while it is roughly calculated 
that the depreciation on the whole of the bonds and shares dealt 
in on the New York Stock Exchange does not fall much short of 
100 millions To a of course, 
ciation is purely imaginary. During the two years the rai 

way pond of the United States has a ly extended, 
previously existing lines have been improved, and generally the 
railways of the Union have been made more capable of performing 
the services for which they were constructed. As ds the 
whole community, therefore, the railways of the United States are 
more useful than they were two years ago. Even from a financial 
point of view, the properties are better than they were. The 
earnings of all the Gasnedies have greatly increased within the 
two years, and therefore the income they yield is larger than 
it was. From whatever point of view, aitto, we look at the 
matter, so far as the entire community is concerned, the railways 
of the United States are more profitable than they were. What 
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has really occurred is a fall of prices; and, so far as the whole 
community is concerned, a fall of prices matters little. What 
the seller loses the buyer gains, and the whole community 
therefore is as it was before. Nevertheless, the fall of prices 
is attended by serious consequences. Individuals have suffered 
heavily. People who bought railway shares or bonds two or 
three _ ago find themselves now compelled to sell at 
_ wer than they paid by from 15 to 75 percent. They are, 
consequence, straitened in means, while large numbers are 
utterly ruined. Even if it be true that what A, B, and C lose, 
D, E, and F gain, the results are disastrous. A transfer of vast 
masses of property from one large class to another always has 
immediately bad effects, and in this case there are special reasons 
why the immediate effects should be disadvantageous. Many of 
the losers, no doubt, are mere gamblers, for whose fate little 
compassion need be felt. But large numbers, on the other hand, 
are amongst the. most enterprizing of the community. They are 
ple on the watch for making money, and ready therefore to 
invest in any enterprise which promises to be remunerative. They 
have helped rapidly to develop the resources of the country, and 
thereby to augment its wealth. On the other hand, the gainers 
are generally quiet, cautious people who do not like to risk their 
money, and who, though they may accumulate wealth, seldom 
develop resources. The first result, therefore, of this great fall 
of prices is to cripple the more enterprising part of the com- 
munity to the advantage of the more cautious, and thus to give 
a check to the development of the resources of the country. Nor 
is this all. It isto be borne in mind that many investors who 
do not in the least wish to sell their stocks are embarrassed by a 
t fall of prices. They are engaged in undertakings of various 
inds for which they need ready money,,and when prices are high 
and credit sound, they have no difficulty in borrowing what they 
require upon the security of the stocks they hold. But when 
credit has received a shock, and prices fall, they find it no easy 
matter to obtain the loans they want; and in avy case they can 
borrow much less than they could borrow if prices had remained 
= Not only, then, are those who are compelled to make forced 
crippled or ruined by the great fall of prices, but holders who 
merely wish to borrow find themselves seriously inconvenienced, 
and often placed in extremely compromising positions. 

The cause of the heavy iall is to be found in the over-con- 
struction of railways that began with the revival of trade in 
1879. During the three years 1880, 1881, and 1882, very nearly 
30,000 miles of new railways were made in the United States, 
and this was attended by the creation of immense amounts of new 
railway shares and bonds. Owing partly to the long agricultural 
depression, which impoverished the old communities of Europe, 
and partly to the well-founded distrust of American railway 
enterprise inspired by the gross maladministration that prevails, 
Euro investors refused to buy the new railway securities to 
any — extent, and therefore the Syndicates and Companies 
which financed the new lines were compelled to seek a market for 
them at home. Great as was the prosperity of the United States, 
American investors were unable to buy all the new securities 
offered ; and, in consequence, these soon became so greatly de- 
preciated that the Senticntes and financiers were compelled to sell 
the securities of the older Companies that stood high in the 
market. This selling continued so long that a depreciation of even 
sound properties was inevitable. It was aggravated by the con- 
struction of competing lines. Not only were the new railways 
made in districts entirely unsettled, and which therefore cannot 
for some years provide a remunerative traffic, but many of them 
ran almost parailel to old and prosperous railways. The com- 
petition naturally rendered investors unwilling to buy the new and 
untried lines. It also lowered the credit of the old lines, for it was 
not unreasonably inferred that the old lines must lose traffic, and 
therefore wust be less valuable in the future. Thus competition, 
Sy fuoveleng the hostility of the directors and presidonts of the 

lines, and thereby giving rise to improper manceuvres, still 
further depreciated railway property by creating alarm on all the 
Stock Exchanges of Europe and America. Lastly, the war of 
rates that broke out two years ago between the trunk lines con- 
necting the western States with the Atlantic seaboard, inflicted 
such heavy losses upon the principal Railway genes of the 
Union that the depreciation was further increased. In addition to 
all this, the unscrupulous conduct of some railway presidents and 
managers has undoubtedly increased the fall. ‘The system of 
railway management in the United States lends itself to gross and 
unscrupulous manipulation of the stock markets. A great capi- 
talist like Mr, Vanderbilt or Mr. Gould, or a syndicate of capi- 
talists such as is headed by Mr. Villard or General Palmer, buys 
@ majority of the shares of a Company. The purchaser can at 
once proceed to extinguish the power of the shareholders, for he 
disposes of a majority of votes at all meetings, Accordingly a 
Board of Directors is elected which is intended not to act, anda 
President assumes supreme control. He manages the line entirely 
for the benefit of himself and his associates, He gives or with- 
holds information as it suits his own plans. And he works the 
market in cynical contempt of the interests of the shareholders. 
It is generally believed that the Presidents of some of the American 
lines have been setting rumours afloat to the detriment of their 
own property, have been selling the shares in enormous masses, and 
have generally been “ raiding” their own stock with the object 
of forcing down prices to the point when it will be worth their 
while to buy. Then, no doubt, they will turn round, and employ 


all their energies to raise prices, in the h of selling out once 
more to the ‘deluded public at a high profi wr 

The crisis, it is‘evident, must check the prosperity of the 
United States. Railway securities have fallen into such discredit 
that it is quite evident no fresh capital can be raised to continue 
railway construction on a great scale. There must necessarily, 
then, be a pause, longer or shorter according to the character of 
the seasons, But a falling offin railway construction of from eleven 
or twelve to two or three thousand miles a year will throw large 
numbers of workpeople out of employment, and will thus tend to 
lower wages. A still more important result will be the effect of 
the collapse of railway making upon the iron and steel industry of 
the United States. Under the protection of the tariff this industry 
has been stimulated so far that it is almost capable now of supply- 
ing the utmost demands of the railway constructors of the United 
States. The collapse in railway making already has compelled large 
numbers of ironworks to be closed, and has thrown considerable num- 
bers of men out of sar gg If the collapse continues, iron 
and steel property will fall in value, and the closing of additional 
works will still further tend to lower wages. The depression of so 

eat an industry will have still further effects. There can be no 

oubt that the banks of the United States have lent large sums to 
ironmasters, and if there should be a serious and protracted depre- 
ciation of iron property, it is possible that the banks may be 
involved in difficulties, In any case there will be a large lock-up 
of capital in these works, which will not be available for any other 
enterprise, and which, as long as the check to railway building 
lasts, will not be productive in any ‘e” No doubt, the resources 
of the United States are immense. Population and wealth are 
growing at an unprecedented rate, and therefore the blow that 
has fallen upon the railway interest will probably be shortlived. 
So long as it lasts, however, its effects upon trade cannot fail to 
be great. And the lowering of wages to which we have referred 
will likewise tend to check immigration. During the past few 
years immigration has proceeded at the rate of nearly two thou- 
sand persons a day. It is estimated by one of the most careful 
journals of New York that since the Census was taken in 1880 
over two millions of foreign-born persons have been added to the 
population of the United States; and consequently that now that 
population must amount to about 56 millions of souls. If there 
should be a serious check to immigration, it is evident that the 
growth of population will be considerably diminished. In another 
way, too, a check to the flow of immigration will tend to check the 
growth of wealth. For the influx of immigrants keeps down the rate 
of wages, while it adds to the number of hands that augment the 
industry of the country. The one favourable circumstance in the 
situation is that the seasons continue good, For six years run- 
ning there has been but a single bad harvest, and the harvest this 
year is expected to be excellent. No doubt the winter wheat crop 
is to a large extent a failure; but the spring wheat crop is very 
good, and all the other crops of the country are reported to be ex- 
cellent. This will tend to neutralize largely the effects of the fall 
in prices, and will expedite the recovery of the country. The new 
wealth produced will replace the wealth wasted, and the difficulties 
in which so many persons are involved will compel more saving 
than usual. the course of a year or two there will, therefore, 
probably be little trace left of the present crisis. And if in Europe 
we are now entering upon a series of good harvests, the pee | 
of the Old World will react upon the United States, and wi 
make the recovery more rapid. 


HAPPY THOUGHTS ON SHAKSPEARE, 


HE anrouncement that a burlesque on The Tempest, from the 
pen of Mr. F. C. Burnand, is to be produced at the Gaiety 
Theatre has led to what may be regarded as a pretty contro- 
versy. A well-known and well-esteemed critic not unnaturally 
entered something like a protest against the proposed production ; 
and Mr. Burnand, perhaps also naturally, has answered the protest 
in a somewhat singular letter. Mr. Burnand, in a letter to the 
writer of the weekly column headed “ The Theatres,” in the Daily 
News, says that this writer is, he knows, not friendly to burlesques, 
but that “ asa critic, as a judge who will have to try the case, 
it is hardly fair to range yourself on the adverse side and to make 
your verdict a foregone conclusion.” This is indeed magnis 
componere parva, A judge has no business to form any conclusion 
as to a case which is to come before him until he has heard the evi- 
dence and speeches on both sides—argal adramatic critic who loves 
Shakspeare hasno right-to protest beforehand against Mr. Burnand’s 
trying to turn Shakspeare’s golden og ys whatever kind of 
fooling Mr. Burnand may get out of it. beginning, it may be 
admitted, is not bad from one point of view, but what follows is 
better. ‘“ Patience a moment,” Mr. Burnand writes, “ and hear— 
orread, The existence of Robson was an excuse for a burlesque 
on ‘Shylock,’ and for one on ‘ Macbeth,’ also on ‘ Medea.’” So 
far the excuse may be to some extent recognized. Robson had 
extraordinary power in a few lines of tragic power introduced in the 
middle of something the reverse of tragic ; but could not, or thought 
that he could not, keep up the ic vein through a whole play 
or even a whole scene. He was also great in burlesque in the true 
sense of the word, a sense which seems now-a-days but too likely 
to vanish. It was Robson who, in the character of “ Burlesque, 
in Planché’s The Camp at the Olympic (1853), spoke, in answer 


‘saw how “Shakspeare had given the chance [it was kind in 
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to Mrs. Alfred Wigan’s line, “I thought your aim was but to make 
us laugh,” the following speech :— 

Those who think so but understand me half. 

Did not my thrice-renownéd Thomas Thumb, 

That mighty mite, make mouthing Fustian mum ? 

Is Tilburina’s madness void of matter ? 

Did great Bombastes strike no nonsense flatter ? 

When in his words he’s not one to the wise, 

When his fool’s bolt spares folly as it flies, 

When in his chaff there’s not a grain to seize on, 

When in his rhyme there’s not a ray of reason, 

His slang but pn no point beyond the pun, 

Burlesque may walk, for he will cease to run. 
Precisely ; and it remains to be seen whether Mr. Burnand’s Ariel 
will “ make mouthing Sha mum.” The author of Hamlet 
has outlived the criticism of Hume and of Goldsmith, who were 
perhaps better writers than Mr. Burnand ; but then neither Hume 
nor Goldsmith wrote burlesques ; and, again, it might be that Mr. 
Burnand had gone back to the notion of burlesque which Planché 
si into Mrs, Alfred Wigan's mouth in the charming piece which 

been referred to, and in which Mr. and Mrs. Wigan appeared 

in their own characters as rs, surrounded by a lively troop 
of perso evolved from a fancy perhaps a shade more delicate 
than Mr. Burnand’s, 

We have said might be instead of may be ; for the modern bur- 
fern ote be next sentence seems to show that there was no such 
stuff in his thoughts. “In looking about,” he writes, “for a character, 
a novelty, for Miss Nellie Farren—who isa genius in her way, as 
Robson was in his—the notion of an Ariel struck me, and the more 
T considered it the more I liked it.” There seems but little reason 
for introducing the name of a very clever and popular actress into 
the discussion, if it can be called discussion. It has not been 
generally supposed that Miss Farren has the peculiar gift of mo- 
ments of tragic and almost terrifying intensity which Robson had, 
and so far the question falls to the ground. But the use of italics 
in the.second clause of the sentence has a charm all of its own. 
An Ariel is good. Nor is it less delightful to find that the more 
Mr. Burnand considered an Ariel the more he liked the notion ; 
and, in the next sentence, that he actually “read The Tempest 
carefully,” It can be hardly too much to say that “this was 
lofty”; but it may be doubted whether even Bully Bottom him- 
self would have seen in 7he Tempest all the capabilities that Mr. 
Burnand has seen in it, even though he had read it carefully. 
Mr. Burnand, who should surely be elected a member of 
‘the New Shakspeare Society, reading his Tempest carefully, 


Shakspeare to think of this] of such a view of Ariel as the spirit 
of enterprise, and had struck the keynote of any amount of fun in 
the humorous notion of Prospero being absolutely dependent 
upon his ‘ properties’ for his magic power.” People’s notions of 
what is humorous are apt to differ; but the writer of the sen- 
tence just quoted may no doubt be congratulated on having pro- 
duced a curiously humorous specimen of grammar and trans- 
lucency of style, to say nothing of taste. But let us, without 
dallying with such ~oints as this, pursue Mr. Burnand’s argu- 
ment, and see whivher, according to his own showing, his 
careful reading of The Tempest has led him, or is to lead him, 
Evidently, he says, Prospero had not his “ properties ” with him 
when he was turned adrift by Gonzago in a boat with his child. 
Here we may pause to ask where in his careful reading Mr. 
Burnand has come across this Gonzago of whom he prates so 
giibly. Gonzalo we know as the noble Neapolitan who, out of 

is charity, being appointed master of the design to be rid of 
— gave Prospero many things which steaded him much, 
an 


Of his gentleness, 

Knowing I lov’d my books, he furnished me 

From*my own library with volumes that 

I prize above my dukedom, 
The volumes were no doubt part of what Mr. Burnand is pleased 
to call the Duke’s “ properties,” and they were furnished by 
Gonzalo; but of the Gonzago who, after the “careful reading,” 
appears in the light of a ruthless wretch who cast Prospero and 
Miranda adrift in a boat, we fail to find any t: ace in Shakspeare. 
The proverb of “ Who governs freemen should himself be free” 
is no doubt musty ; but there may be something to be said for the 
variant of “who would burlesque Shakspeare must know some- 
thing of what he wishes to burlesque.” On the use of the word 
“ burlesque ” Mr. Burnand has, it is true, something to say—and 
‘something which is ceztainly remarkable—later on. 

But before we come to this it is not uninteresting to follow him 
in the results of his careful reading of The Tempest. ‘“ Caliban’s 
one idea,” he says, with the air of one who knows, “ was to — 
sess himself of the book” (Caliban speaks of “his books,” 
but that in such a conjunction is nothing). Other people have 
discovered other ideas in the weak monster; but Mr. Burnand, 
satisfied that he had wt this one idea, goes on to say with a 
pleasing jauntiness, “Well, in him I see a backward boy (done 
out of his rights by the way), who however wants to acquire 
knowledge, and does so in the end. How dull Miranda found 
the island you can j from her speeches, and from her going 
to sleep when her father is prosing.” It may be remembe 
that Prospero said of Miranda's sleep on this occasion, “’tis a 

dulness.” We can hardly say as much for Mr. Burnand’s. 
“ The conspirators,” the ingenious burlesque-writer goes on to say, 
“and the remorseful king, are minor characters, culling for no 
particular remark, except as padding to sustain a weakish plot.” 


This criticism of Shakspeare is amusing enough, though perhaps 
hardly as convincing as criticism in an inverse sense might have 
been, and a reader less careful than Mr..Burnand has been in his 
reading of The Tempest might think that this was the cream of 
the jest. But there is more to come. The modern playwright 
avoids suggesting that he is on a level with the older play- 
wright, out of whose exquisite work he hopes to get some fool- 
ing; but with regard to more recent authors the author of 
Happy Thoughts is a trifle less modest. “‘ Now,” he asks with the 
same jauntiness which characterizes his whole letter, “ What do 
Ido? Burlesque it? ...No; but I take the story and give it 
a turn similar (though not the same) to what Thackeray gave to 
Ivanhoe in Rebecca and Rowena. He took up the tale where Scott 
left off, but he reproduced the scenes and characters under changed 
conditions.” Here is modesty with a vengeance. The turn is 
similar, though not the same, to what (here again Mr. Burnand’s 
grammar is charming) Thackeray gave to Ivanhoe in Rebecca and 
Rowena, Most of us are acquainted with the delightful work to 
which Mr. Burnand airily refers. None of us happily are yet 
acquainted with the forthcoming work to which Mr. Burnand kindly 
compares Thackeray’s masterpiece in a special line, Here, again, 
any reader less careful than Mr. Burnand might think that 
a climax had been reached; but this is not so. He takes “the 
story with its leading characters; I omit the tempest entirely 
(only a sea-fog, when Prospero had forecasted a disturbance), 
and Ariel, capable of assuming all sorts of shapes and.forms, does 


so, and w the ship.” ‘The arrangement of scenes doesn’t 
follow the play.” This at least is good news. “Of course 
Trinculo and Stephano are not in it, for no one making a new 


comic story could take them or Caliban, as far as he is associated 
with them, and make them more funny, whether in dialogue or in 
business (I know * all, having studied it), than they are in the 
piece.” @ passage which we have italicized gives, to borrow a 
phrase from our kind neighbours, to think. What, we ask in 
wonder, is the all that Mr. Burnand knows by having studied ? 
Why did he study it? How did he study it? How does he 
know it all? How, having studied it and known it all, can he 
say t’ at “no one deprecates a vulgar coarse piece of buffoonery 
by way of burlesque more thanI do”? These things are myste- 
ries, and, so far as this particular future work of Mr. Burnand is 
concerned, they rest on the knees of the gods. But it is incon- 
ceivably instructive and interesting to find that he has undertaken 
“this very work as an advance on Blue Beard, as Blue Beard was 
a distinct advance on what had preceded it.” What a geometrical 
Ss is here suggested to him who looks forward! He who 
ooks back, on the other hand, may possibly think that a pro- 
phetic gift was possessed by the poet who in the dark backward 
and abysm of time wrote these lines :— 

*Tis indeed as good fun as a cynic might ask, 

To see how this cockney-bred setter of rabbits, 

Takes gravely the lord of the forest to task, 

And judges of lions by puppy-dog habits. 


REVIEWS. 


MULLER’S FERTILIZATION OF FLOWERS.* 


Nee a century has elapsed since Sprengel, in The Secret 
of Nature in the Form and Fertilization of Flowers, made the 
first sure steps towards a scientific theory of the place and use of 
flowers in the economy of life. Viewing the subject, in accordance 
with the philosophical method of the time, from the standing-point 
of adaptation and design, he devoted his untiring habits of research 
and rare sagacity of reasoning to determine what useful purpose 
had been assigned by the Creator to the colours, scents, and in- 
finitely varied forms of flowers. From the discovery that most 
flowers which contain nectar are so arranged that, while insects 
can easily teach it, the rain is prevented from so doing, he inferred 
that the nectar is secreted for the sake of insects, and protected 
from rain that they may get it pure and unspoiled. The bright 
colours of flowers, he next concluded, were given them to attract 
the notice of insects. That many flowers are incapable of being 
fertilized without the aid of insects led him further to the belief 
that the secretion of honey, its protection from rain, and the con- 
spicuous colours of flowers, were so many contrivances for the 
benefit of the plant, bringing about its fertilization through the 
visits of insects. izing thus far as he did the function of 
insects towards the fertilization of flowers, Sprengel still fell short 
of the perception that the full value of these arrangements in 
nature lies in their favouring cross-fertilization. This omission 
had the effect of keeping out of sight for several generations the 
rich stores of facts and inferences accumulated by his patient 
research, no one having conceived the idea of filling up the void 
in Sprengel’s Gy incorporating with it rew Knight's 
significant announcement (in the year 1799) of the law that in 
no plant will self-fertilization go on for an unlimited number of 
generations. Nor was the needful link of reasoning supplied by 


* The Fertilization of Flowers. By Professor Hermann Miiller, trans- 
lated and Edited by D’Arcy W. Thompson, B.A., Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With a Preface by Charles Darwin. With Illus 
trations, London: Macmillan & Co, 1883. 
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_ the ingenious experiments upon the cross-fertilization of flowers 
‘earried on by W. Herbert, by C, F. Giirtner, and by Darwin him- 


‘self up tothe year 1858. It was only the poneee of the Origin 


of Species in the year following that broke the spell which bad 
kept inoperative Sprengel’s profound and suggestive generaliza- 
tions, giving fresh emphasis to Knight's law as a general principle 
in nature, placing it upon broader and surer foundations, and bring- 
ing it into intimate union with the law of natural selection. 
Years of independent and patient observation had enabled our 
great naturalist to lay it down as a principle in nature that, when- 
ever plants which are the offspring of self-fertilization are opposed 
in the struggle for existence to the offspring of cross-fertilization, 
the latter have the advantage; the result being that all peculiari- 
ties which aid cross-fertilization will be retained and perfected by 
natural selection ; although, should no such direct rivalry occur, 
self-fertilization may suffice for the propagation of the organism for 
an unlimited number of generations with fairly healthy and fertile 
offspring. His experimental study of heterostyled plants along 
the line of thought suggested by Sprengel threw much light upon 
the obscure problem of hybridization, whilst it did away with the 
last ground of the old belief in the radical difference between 
species and varieties. The sharp boundary line which had 
formerly been sought in the more or less complete sterility of 
hybrids from distinct species disappeared when no difference could 
be shown between the offspring of the illegitimate unions in di- 
morphic and trimorphic plants and the bastard offspring of distinct 
species, sterility in such cases being due, not to differences in the 
general structure, but simply to a difference in the action of the 
reproductive elements. 
his work on the Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication Darwin summed up the whole of the facts which 
various lines of research had brought together in confirmation of 
Knight’slaw, suggesting many and fruitful openings for investigation, 
in which his method has been followed, with valuable results, by a 
band of zealous students, conspicuous among whom are the names of 
Hildebrand, Delpino, Fritz Miiller, and Severin Axell—the mass 
of new facts brought to light by them not only tending to eluci- 
date the mechanism of flowers on the basis of the Knight-Darwin 
law, but disclosing many new general principles in the organiza- 
tion of plants and insects. The history of this important develop- 
ment of the subject is briefly but lucidly summed up by Professor 
Hermann Miller in the introduction to his elaborate and exhaust- 
ive work on the Fertilization of Flowers, first issued ten years 
ago, of which Mr. D’Arcy W. Thompson has now given us an 
excellent translation, enhanced in value by the completion of 
his references by Professor Miiller up to the present time, as well 
as by a prefatory notice from the pen of Mr. Darwin himself, 
dated but a few weeks before his death. In his remarks upon 
the writer's method and the special discoveries which characterize 
his work, our lamented naturalist indicates a few points to which 
he would draw the attention of students who, with the present 
manual in hand, would follow up the same line of investigation, 
There are many inconspicuous flowers, such as certain species 
of Trifolium and Fumaria, with some species of Galium, Lum 
catharticum, and others enumerated by Miiller, which during 
the day are rarely or never visited by insects—the natural infer- 
ence seeming to be that they are self-fertilized. It is highly 
desirable, Mr. Darwin suggests, that it should be ascertained 
whether these flowers are visited at night by any of the innume- 
rable individuals of the many species of minute moths. Smearing 
such flowers with some viscid matter, not in itself attractive to 
insects, would possibly reveal to a lepidopterist possessing some- 
what of the insight and patience of Miiller such nocturnal visits 
by the presence of insect scales ; otherwise why, it may be asked, 
do these flowers expand, and why is not the pollen protected by the 
— remaining closed, as in the case of cleistogamic flowers? A, 
urther apo of interest is by what steps did heterostylism, of which 
an ample account will be found in the present work, originate. In 
trimorphic heterostyled plants we meet with a more extraordinary 
and complicated arrangement of the reproductive system than in 
any other organic forms, Mr. Darwin proposes experiments upon 
the power of the pollen and of the stigma in its several varieties. 
In the varying length of the pistils and stamens we have, he would 
suspect, first step towards heterostylism. In some flowers 
there are two sets of stamens, differing in the shape of the anthers 
and in the colour of the pollen, no one knowing whether this 
difference has any functional signification. In plants like the 
common rhododendron, where the shorter stamens are more or less 
rudimentary, it would be worth knowing whether the seedlings 
raised from pollen taken from the short and the full-sized stamens 
differ in fertility or in the power of yielding seeds, as well as in their 
superficial aspect. in, it would be of interest to learn whether 
in the plants above referred to which produce two forms, one 
adapted for self-fertilization, and the other for cross-fertilization, 
the reproductive organs have become in any degree differentiated, 
so that their action Would not be perfect if the two forms were 
reciprocally crossed. Would a flower adapted for self-fertilization 
yield a full complement of seed if fertilized by pollen from flowers 
adapted for cross-fertilization, and vice versd ? 

o the solution of these and similar problems, involving the 
most vital principles of plant reproduction, Mr. Darwin had him- 
self led the way in numerous special tracts or notices, as well 
as in his more systematic and masterly Effects of Cross- and 
Self-Fertilization in the Vegetable Kingdom (8vo. Lond. 1876). 
The enormous mass of original observations now brought together 
by Professor Miiller will serve to fill up many gaps in the investi- 


gation, whilst concentrating the lines of np upon what is most 
essential to the solution. The labour of the entomologist is here 
not less concerned than that of the botanist, the insect visitors 
having to be considered with as much care as the flowers visited by 
them, The first part of the work before usis devoted wie | 
to the anatomy and the habits of anthophilous insects. Althoug’ 
based upon the experiences of aGerman naturalist, the sketch isin no 
need of modification for the exigencies of the English student. Of 
the Orthoptera and Neuroptera no form is to be mentioned as 
adapted to a floral diet, nor has any native flower been modified 
My the agency of either group. In their importance as fertilizers 
Hemiptera stand somewhat eet several forms of bugs (H. 
heteroptera, Latr.) being habitually anthophilous, and the species 
of Anthocoris (so called from their fondness for flowers) being fitted 
by their small size for creeping in and sucking honey. More un- 
equivocal adaptations are shown by Coleoptera; the large genus 
Meligethes alone, the species of which are small and can creep 
into most flowers, being of more importance as a fertilizing agent 
than all the preceding groups put together. In the Cerambycide 
Professor Muller traces in a most interesting way, in disproof of 
the teleological hypothesis of earlier naturalists like Sprengel, 
the gradual transition towards a floral diet by a series of modi- 
fications of structure—the elongation of the head forwards, the 
neck-like constriction behind the eyes and consequent power 
to direct the mouth forwards, the pro-thorax elongated and nar- 
rowed anteriorly, the development of hairs upon the lobes of 
the maxille—so many little steps in the process of natural 
selection. The Diptera show still closer adaptation to a floral 
diet, with consequent usefulness in fertilizing plants, the drone- 
flies (Syrphide) being chosen by our author as especially organized 
for feeding upon poilen and for sucking honey, with correspond- 
ing advantage to the plants in these insects’ capacity as carriers 
of seed. Of still higher service are the Hymenoptera, the great 
majority of members of this order depending entirely upon a floral 
diet. Foremost of all come, of course, the bees, of whom Professor 
Miiller has a notice of singular interest and value, abridged from a 
special essay of his, in which he has traced the order to certain 
sand-wasps, redeemed from insect diet, and brought up in the 
end exclusively upon honey and pollen. The general evolution 
of the order, as shown in the increasing complexity of the 
mechanism of the mouth, with its suctorial apparatus and its 
marvellous mode of action, is admirably illustrated in the in- 
stance of the humble bee (Bombus) and the hive bee (Apis). 
Yet, foremost in importance as they are as fertilizers of our 
native flowers, the bees have to yield to the Lepidoptera the 
highest rank in structural adaptation to flowers, these insects 
forming the one order which throughout, and not in certain of its 
families alone, is fitted for obtaining honey. With the wondrous 
mechanism of their mouth, the maxillary laminw developed into 
a long, thin, flexible suctorial tube, these insects are able to probe 
the most various flowers, whether flat or deep or tubular, and 
to extract their honey. The Sphingids are singular in the rapidity 
of their work as fertilizers, dropping their long proboscis into 
a flower whilst hovering over it, and instantly hastening away 
on their violent flight to another flower. Most nocturnal flowers 
have in turn adapted themselves specially to these Lepidoptera, 
hiding their ways such deep tubes or spurs that it is only ac- 
cessible to the Sphingide. 

In the following, and by far the largest, division of his book 
Professor Miiller goes with German fulness and exactitude into 
the mechanism of flowers, not confining his attention to the man- 
ner in which the pollen is carried by insects or other animals from 
plant to plant ; wind-fertilized flowers having also been carefully 
described by him, and several curious transitions from the one 
state to the other having been brought into notice. No one else 
has so closely attended to the manifold contrivances for self-ferti- 
lization which sometimes co-exist with adaptations for cross-ferti- 
lization. He is the first, as Mr. Darwin has recognized, to point 
out the singular fact that with certain species two kinds of plants 
are regularly produced, one bearing inconspicuous flowers fitted 
for self-fertilization, the other kind bearing much more conspicuous 
flowers fitted for cross-fertilization, In cases where this duplex 
arrangement does not exist in the plant, the action of the insect 
may be productive of either effect, subject to the condition that the 
successful result will most surely lie with the superior process. A 
typical instance may be seen in Trifolium pratense :— 

If now a bee inserts its proboscis beneath the vexillum, while it clings 
with its forelegs on to the ale (which are coherent with the carina) — 
its middle and hind legs on a lower part of the inflorescence, the carina 
ale are drawn downwards, and the stigmas and anthers are thrust up 
against the under side of the bee’s head ; the stigma, standing highest, re- 
ceives the pollen brought by the bee, and instantly afterwards the anthers 
dust the bee with fresh pollen. Cross-fertilisation is thus insured; self- 
fertilisation may take place as the bee draws back its head, but is probably 
neutralised and superseded by the i iately preceding cross- 
fertilisation. 

In order to reach the honey in this way, an insect must a pro- 
boscis at least 9 to ro mm. long. The pollen is accessible to all insects 
which can press down the carina ; and it is clear that bees when collecting 

lien on the flower perform cross-fertilisation as well as when sucking 

oney. The red clover, like most flowers whose honey lies more than 7 to 
9 mm. deep, is liable to the attacks of Bombus terrestris and other insects 
which use the holes that B. terrestris has made. The small flowers of 
clover become conspicuous by aggregation into heads, and contain very 
abundant honey. 


It is impossible within our limits to do justice to the abundance 
of illustration drawn by Professor Miiller from a methodical survey 
co-extensive with the whole range of the native flora of mid-Europe. 
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As the general result of his minute yet wide-reaching process of 
induction, it is made clear that the grades of perfection in floral 
mechanism coincide with the lines of a to the great 
of securing cross-fertilization, those ments alone 
specially to be called perfect which fulfil to the utmost 
their function of insuring the reproduction ef the species. To 
this end are directed all the varieties of form, colour, and 
odour which distinguish particular flowers, ss the means of 
attracting the visits of insects whose specialities of structure, 
instinct, or habit are in turn influenced and determined by the 
conditions which fit them for their task. A law of mutual 
adaptation is thus set up. The forms, colours, and fragrance of 
the flowers in a particular region depend in the closest manner 
upon the insect fauna of the region, and especially upon the 
tive abundance in it of the various classes of insects. At the 
same time, insects in cross-fertilizing flowers endow them with 
offspring which in the struggle for existence vanquish those indi- 
viduals of the same floral species which are the offspring of self- 
fertilization. Insects must therefore operate by natural selection 
in the same way as do human cultivators without any special 
light of science, merely preserving the most —— or most useful 
specimens, to the rejection and neglect of the rest. In both cases 
selection brings in course of time to perfection those varieties 
which correspond to the taste or to the needs of the selective 
agent, the fauna and flora in any district combining in a harmonious 
and progressive, albeit unconscious, scheme of mutual improve- 
ment. The English edition of Professor Miiller’s work will be 
found of far greater value to the student than the German 
original, thanks to the editorial skill and pains of Mr. D’Arcy 
Thompson, who, besides the literary charm with which his clear- 
ness and grace of style have invested his translation, has enriched 
the work not only with copious nominal indices of insects and 
plants, but with a list of books, papers, and notes, over 800 in 
number, making up an exhaustive bibliography of the subject of 
the fertilization of flowers, 


KINGS AND QUEENS OF AN HOUR.* 


T is difficult to see any connexion between the title of this 
book and its contents. It begins, indeed, with the “Story of 
Theodore of Corsica,” a king after a fashion, though by no means 
monarch, even for an hour, of all he surveyed. But atter this we 
have no more of actual sovereigns, And, if we take “ Kings and 
Queens of an Hour ” to signify people who for a season or two were 
leaders of fashion, we are equally at a loss to see how the eccentric 
Bishop of Derry, or Ireland of the Shakspearian forgeries, or Paul 
Jones, or “ L. E. L.,” can come under the title, or, indeed, what con- 
nexion there is between them. These two volumes are better de- 
scribed in their preface as “a collection of curious and romantic 
adventures.” A special appropriateness, indeed, may be discovered in 
these words, for some of these adventures are, we are compelled to 
say, suggestive of those contained in books sometimes described 
in booksellers’ catalogues as “curious.” While there are but few 
passages which, if taken by themselves, are actually offensive, the 
whole tone of the book is low and disagreeable. It would cer- 
tainly be difficult to write sketches of adventurers of both sexes 
without some coarseness. But, as the author has chosen his own 
subject, he must bear the consequences which, to some extent, it 
entails. The only excuse to be made for dwelling on such 
stories as make up no small part of this book is that they illus- 
trate the life and manners of the times, When, however, as 
in this case, the characters of the heroes and heroines are 
already well known, and the stories about them are also, for 
the most part, quite as well known as they deserve to be, this 
excuse cannot be accepted. The volumes before us are mostly 
made up by paste-and-scissors work, of cuttings from Memoirs, 
Diaries, and Letters, and from other printed books which are 
by no means rare. ‘In some cases the piecing together of these 
extracts is clumsy enough, and the reader finds the story suddenly 
go back to times which he had left behind, or is confused by the 
abrupt introduction of collateral details, Some of his stories— 
such as those of Peg Woffington, Perdita Robinson, and “the 
Beautiful Gunnings "—Mr. Fitzgerald acknowledges are old and 
familiar. He might say the same of others; for it is surely assum- 
ing the existence of rather too much public ignorance to say of 
the life of L. E. L. that “ there are but few now alive who know 
her sad history.” Most people, too, will remain quite sufficiently 
— with the career and sayings of George Brummel, even 
if they do not read the extracts which make up the account of 
them given in these volumes, 

Of the various adventurers whose characters and careers are de- 
scribed by Mr. Fitzgerald, the one of whom English people nowa- 
days probably know least is Theodore of Corsica. The early part 
of the eighteenth century was marked by a passion for gambling, 
which extended to politics as well as to stocks and es. A 
desire to make fortunes rapidly and without honest labour pre- 
vailed everywhere. Adventurers were encouraged by the political 
condition of Europe to try their luck in the game in which the 
stakes were wealth, power, and high office. At no other period 
has there been such an utter absence of morality in public affairs 


* Kings and Queens of an Hour: Records of Love, Romance, Oddity, 
and Adventure. By Percy Fitzgerald, MA S.A. Author of “ The 
Life of George the Fourth” &c. 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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as in the 0m between the Peace of Utrecht and the outbreak of 
the war of the Austrian Succession. These were the years in which 
Dubois, the apothecary’s son, Alberoni, the son of a market-gar- 
dener, and Ripperda, the Dutchman, showed how magnificent 
were the prizes to be won by skill and effrontery. Inspired 
= such examples, a certain penniless baron of Westphalia, 

heodore of Neuhoff, resolved to try his luck in the great game. 
He had some experience in the vilest kind of politics, for he had 
been employed both by Alberoni and Ripperda. He was an arrant 
rascal, for he had deserted his wife shortly before the birth of his 
son, and it is said carried off her jewels. He was known as @ 
swindler in London, in Amsterdam, and in different Italian cities, 
The scene which he chose for his political venture was Corsica. 
The inhabitants of the island were engaged in a long and desperate 
conflict with the Genoese, Long and anxiously had they expected 
help from some foreign Power against their oppressors. Suddenly 
a large ship came in sight of their encampment before Bastia. The 
secret of its coming was known only to the ehiefs. A theatrical 
scene followed :— 

There wasa glitter of colours, a flash of scarlet, and a very remarkable 
looking person, attended by a large retinue, stepped on shore. ‘The heads 
of all the chiefs were bent low. From his dress and bearing he was a per- 
son of distinction ; the crowd wondered at the tall, stately, and command- 
ing figure, so grave and dignified, dressed in a flowing scarlet robe trimmed 
with rich fur, with Moorish trousers and yellow shoes. His face was full, 
with a small beard and moustache ; on his head he wore a flowing periwig 
and a large three-cornered cocked-hat ; by his side a long Spanish rapier. 
and in his hand a “ crowbill” cane ; in his sash of yellow silk were a pair of 
richly inlaid pistols.—Vol. i. p. 19. 

This “mountebank,” to use the Genoese term for him, was Theodore 
of Neuhoff. He had obtained a promise from the hard-pressed 
Corsican chiefs that, if he could gain them the protection of some 
great Power, they would take him for their king. By lying and 
scheming he got some stores together, and, in March 1736, he came 
to claim the fulfilment of their promises. The Corsicans believed 
all he told them about his power of gaining foreign help, and crowned 
him king with a crown of laurel and oak leaves. Theodore selfishly 
and cruelly deceived the simple people who trusted him, and for 
his own ends lured them on with false hopes to continue a hope- 
less struggle. His mock kingship and his venal order of knight- 
hood soon collapsed, and in the Teoenber of the same year he left 
the island. It is not unlikely that his departure was due to the 
threat of French interference, for he sailed off in a French ship. 
For a while he wandered about in France, in Holland, where he 

was arrested for debt, and in Italy. The Corsicans remained 
faithful to him, for he sent them many false messages, telling them, 
even when the French fleet was on the point of sailing for Corsica, 
that the report that any such interference was contemplated was 
‘“‘a lying story.” At last Theodore persuaded some merchants of 
Amsterdam to convey him back to Corsica, and to send five ships. 
with him. The Corsicans, however, were to have little enough 
of the cargoes of these ships without payment. So great was 
Theodore’s power of making men believe what he said, that these 

merchants actually formed a company for carrying on the Cor- 

sican trade. In September, 1738, the wandering King made a 
second appearance in his kingdom. The general of the French. 
army of occupation forbade any one to harbour him, and within a 

month he sailed away again, leaving the Corsicans to face both 

the French and the Genoese. He came to London, and there was 

somewhat lionized, as our fashion still is. During his visit he 

resumed to express his admiration for, not Lady Stanhope as Mr. 

Fitagerald says (i. p. 132), but Lady Lucy Stanhope, the sister of 
the fourth Earl, Th outbreak of the war of the Austrian Succes- 
sion gave him another chance. The way in which the state of 
Europe is described by Mr. Fitzgerald is characteristic of his style. 
“Three or four years passed away, and a grand European war 
was drawing on.” There is an easy vagueness concerning the 
dates and names of general history to be observed throughout the 
book. “Spain, France, and the Empress Queen were all being 
drawn in; a sort of free fight was imminent, and the petrels of 
blood and confusion were fluttering in the air” (i. p. 133). We 
are unable to fix the year which matches this description. The 
next date mentioned is 1743. In that year, indeed, there was no. 
“ Empress Queen.” But when a man’s eyes are looking on the 
flutterings of such very unusual and unpleasant —_ it is 
perhaps too much to expect that he will take note of the date of 
an Imperial election. In 1743, Theodore persuaded Admiral 
Matthews to convey him to the coast of Corsica. He found that 
the Corsicans had at last learned to disbelieve him, He returned 
to London, and there, in 1750, he was arrested for debt and 
confined in the King’s Bench Prison. Horace Walpole made 
an effort to relieve his wants, in a somewhat contemptuous 
fashion. The subscription made for him did not amount to more 
than 50. The ex-King accepted the money, and threatened to 
prosecute the treasurer of the fund for the insult of the gift. An- 
other and more graceful effort made for him by Walpole met 
with no better success, At last, in 1755, the poor adventurer 
obtained his release, entering on his schedule “ That he is entitled 
to the kingdom of Corsica, and hath no other estate or effects but 
in right of that kingdom.” He died in t poverty in the 
December of the next year, and was buried in the churchyard of 
St. Anne’s, Soho, Walpole placed a tablet to his memory in that 
church, and, in spite of the raillery of his first appeal, said truly 
enough, as it seems, “ I would have served him, if a king, even in 
a gaol, had he been an honest man” (Letter to Sir H. Mann, 526). 
We have dwelt on the “Story of Theodore of Corsica” at some 
length because it is far more worth reading than enything else in 
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these two volumes. Some of the letters of Paul Jones are also 
not without interest. 

The accounts of foolish and disreputable women which take rv - 
a nae part of this book are unpleasant and wearisome. Stories 
which seemed full of wit when we read them in the of 
Walpole or Hervey have lost their grace under the ordeal of Mr. 
Fitzgerald's cutting and pasting, and exhibit what is, perhaps, their 
native vapidity. And there is a danger in compilations of this 
character lest matters which do not offend, when we meet with 
them in their rightful places, should appear by no means so in- 
offensive when they are transferred to the of a book of the 
present day. Mr. Fitzgerald has not escaped this danger. Lis 
insertion of the lines on “ Molly” Lepel may be quoted as a proof 
of this. As they stand in this k—in tbe story of the 
bigamous Duchees of Kingston—these lines are wholly out of 
place. They are introduced with the remark that they are 
well known. If so, there was the less reason for reproducing 
them. In any case, they ought not to have appeared in these 
volumes, which are evidently intended for general seniew. 
In the account given of Mrs. Fitzherbert an attempt is made 
to extenuate the falsehood of which the Prince of Wales 
was guilty in denying in his letter to Fox, written ten days before 
his marriage with her, that such an evert was likely to take 
wer 4 Even Mr. Fitzgerald allows that such conduct was “ dis- 
joyal.” If itadmits of any excuse, it becomes difficult to say what 
lie would be inexcusable. Mr. litzgerald proceeds (vol. ii. 275) to 
criticize a statement which he attributes to the Edinburgh Review, 
to the effect that Mrs. Fitzherbert, by not requiring that she 
should be married by a Roman Catholic priest, showed the ful- 
ness of her self-surrender. It is dangerous for a writer of Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s calibre to criticize an article in the Edinburgh 
Review when it happens, as in this case, to have been written 
by Sir G. C. Lewis—a fact of which he appears to be 
ignorant, though the article is included in the Administra- 
tions of Great Britain. As it happens, the article does not 
say what he has attributed to it. Mr. Fitzgerald has mixed 
up a quotation from Lord Holland's Memoirs with the com- 
ment of Sir G. C. Lewis on it. The marriage was, of course, 
rendered utterly worthless by the Royal Marriage Act. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert knew this, and showed that she knew it, by not de- 
manding that it should be performed by a priest of her own reli- 
gion, “ At the same time,” to quote the words of the Reviewer, 
“she probably thought that it (the Protestant ceremony) would 
in some way bind the Prince's conscience ” (Administrations, p. 112). 
We must also notice the perfectly gratuitous insinuation (ii. 279) 
that Fox suspected that he was being made the vehicle of a false- 
hood when, “ on direct authority,” he denied the Prince’s marriage 
in the House. Mr. Fitzgerald's literary labours have made him 
so familiar with the character of the adventurers whom he has de- 
scribed that he seems to find it difficult to believe in the honour of 
any one who lived in the last century. The most unpleasant part 
of the book is the account of the life of Lady Hamilton. We fail 
to see the use of recapitulating this revolting story. It is not made 
more acceptable by “ the lively, and even amusing, sketches of the 
doings” which are copiously inserted from different Diaries, &c. 
We are spared no particular of the sad humiliation of our great 
naval hero, At the same time, we gain no new light to repay us 
for the wi task of reading this painful story. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
indeed, seems to have taken but little pains to arrive at the trath 
of any disputed matter. It is evident, for instance, from his 
account of the execution of Admiral Prince Caraccioli, whom he 
oddly calls “ the old chief,” that he has never consulted Colletta’s 
Storia del Reame di Napoli on this disgraceful tragedy. How little 
idea he has of the history of the times in which his heroes and 
heroines lived becomes fully apparent when we find Cardinal 
Ruffo, the Royalist leader of the Calabrians and Lazzaroni who 
composed the “ Army of the Faith,” described ae “a true fighting 
patriot. 


DAVIES’S TRANSLATION OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITA.* 


-E the Bhagavad-Gitd is not well known to European readers, a 
lack of translations cannot be alleged as the cause; and when 
among the translators we have scholars of the highest eminence, 
the task of ordinary students must be limited to determining 
their comparative merits rather than to rejecting any one at the 
expense of the rest. The names of Burnouf and of Lassen 
are sufficient proof that the scholar who wishes to make himself 
acquainted with this noteworthy poem will have the benefit of 
trustworthy guidance; and less than this can scarcely be said for 
the translation in English prose er Cockburn Thomson. All 
these have, as we might suppose, been consulted by Mr. Davies in 
the preparation of his work for the series designed by Messrs. 
Triibner for the illustration of Hindu philosophy. He has further 
examined the more recent English version ot Mr. K. T. Telang, a 
Hindu advocate of Bombay. Of Mr. Cockburn Thomson’s translation 
his opinion seems to be not quite so high asis that of Mr. Dowson, 
while his notices of Mr. Telang’s work have reference mainly to 
the theory therein put forth on the age in which the Bhayavad- 
Gita was first given to the world. Mr. Davies's work in its turn 
may not be altogether armour-proof; but he has striven to do 
justice to the language of the poem and to the subject of its 


wad Gita ; or, the Sacred Lay. Translated, with Notes, by 
London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 
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John Davies, 


authorship and of the influences under which it may have been 
—— and his efforts have assuredly not been unsuccessful. 

The poem, as is well known, is one of many episodes which: 
have added to the already mighty bulk of the Mahabharata. 
It is undoubtedly worth studying on many grounds, and in 
Mr. Davies's volume the reader will find all necessary informa- 
tion and help towards understanding this huge excrescence in an 
epic which professes to treat of the great struggle between the 

auravas and the Pandavas. For those who care to know how 
these vast storehouses of epic poetry have sprung up, it will be a 
matter of interest to weigh the reasons which prove decisively the 
very late period at which this singular conversation between 
Krishna and Arjuna was drawn up, and so to form some idea 
of the immense interval which must have passed since the 
Mahabharata first began to take shape from the welding to- 
gether of the old popular songs or lays which have furnished 
the groundwork of epic poems everywhere. As a poem the 
Bhagavad-Gitd, or song of the Divine One, is of great merit. 
The least sympathetic even of Western readers cannot fail to dis- 
cern the grandeur of many passages contained in it, or to be 
struck by the power of thought displayed in the philosophy 
which it sets forth; but the setting of the poem into the larger 
narrative in which it is embodied is awkward and clumsy, 
Probably the poet had no great care that it should be otherwise. 
His purpose was to show men the way to peace, and he was 
willing to avail himself of the supposed reluctance of Arjuna to 
plunge into an ocean of blood, in order to prove that slaughteri 
is one of the innumerable works which may be performed wit 
perfect indifference by one who has weaned himself from all 
earthly desires and crushed the activity of every human passion. 

But Western readers generally will be less anxious to appreciate 
the precise distinctions bet-veen the philosophical systems Hy Kapila 
and Patanjali, or other thinkers as commentators, than to catch 
the meaning and force of the teaching here insisted on, and, above 
all, to determine whether a teaching so uncongenial to the Euro- 

mind has any direct relation with Christianity in any of its 
forms. This question is raised by Mr. Telang, who contends that 
the Bhagavad-Gité cannot be assigned toa time later than the 
third or fourth century before the Christian era; and if this con- 
clusion be admitted, the controversy is decided by a flat negative, 
Not content with rejecting the conclusion of Dr, Lorinser, a 
German translator of the poem, that its author “ must have been 
uainted with the doctrines of the Christian faith,” Mr. 
Telang argues from the fact of his never speaking of Buddha that 
its composition must be carried back to a time preceding even that 
of Buddha. This is assuredly a dangerous reed to lean on; nor 
is it more safe to insist that the Gita is proved by the general 
tone of its language to have been written before any attacks were 
made on the authority of the Vedas. In the first place, we do not 
know what counter currents of thought may or may not have been 
running during the period in which reverence for the Veda rose to 
the highest pitch; and in the next, the Gita is clearly the work 
of one for whom there are higher things than even the most 
reverent study and the most profound knowledge of any outward 
standards of belief. The Vedas are precious and may be useful, 
but this depends wholly on the spirit in which they are handied, 
and their use is apparently confined to the single class of the 
Brahmans. However carefully and spiritually | may be 
treated, the studying of the Veda is still work; there is a 
more excellent way than any work. The Vedas have for their 
subject the three gunas—in other words, the three modes or 
qualities of primal matter ; and from these three modes it is the in- 
ispensable business of the devout to free themselves, The great 
end to be aimed at is absolute evenness of spirit, and this alone 
is true devotion. It follows that “work is far inferior to 
mental devotion,” that refuge must be sought in the mind, and 
that they whose motive is the fruit to be obtained from works— 
i.e. from anything into which motive can enter—are miserable. 
Work may, in short, be a means of attaining to Yoga, the state of 
devotion—#.e. of extinction of motive—and may help the recluse 
thus far; but, Yoga being reached, the Yogin’s or devotee's task is 
simply the maintenance of this absolutely unruffled repose. 
here is nothing here which implies any necessary antagonism 
to either Brahmanism or Buddhism, and therefore there was no 
need to enter into controversy on either side. The silence of the 
poet with regard to the latter, and the absence of anything implyi 
studied disrespect for the former, are therefore at once esosanted 
for. Mr. Davies is scarcely justified in saying that the Vedas are 
in the Gita sneered at as flowery speech. What the poet says, 
according to Mr. Davies's translation, is that “ a flowery kind of 
language is spoken by the unwise who delight in Veda-words, 
saying, There is nothing but this.” The object for censure is the 
language uttered about the Veda, not the Veda itself. Nor can 
even the section which makes an onslaught on the system com- 
pared with the sacred fig-tree be reasonably regarded as an attack 
on the Veda itself. Its leaves are metrical hymns, and the tree 
is to be uprooted by the “ solid weapon of inditference”; but 
as the Veda, in spite of its dealing with modes of matter 
may be used effectually as a means of attaining Yoga, it is saved 
frum any such condemnation as might rouse the open opposition of 
the ic caste. 

But, if it be rash to argue from the silence or the reserve of the 
poet to a date anterior to the triumph of Buddhism, it is perhaps 
even more perilous to adduce a list of sentences in which we 
may trace a a with expressions in the New Testament 
as evidence he had come under the influence of Christi 
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teaching. Such a list Mr. Davies gives in his first appendix, 
adding with commendable prudence that, although they naturally 
draw attention to the subject, they are not decisive as to the point 
in question. But as to the fact of the existence of Christian 
influence in India within the first three centuries of our 
era, the Christian population throughout the — then being 
fully equal to what it is now, Mr. Davies has no doubt at all. 
We have no wish to dispute his assertion ; but whatever may be the 
influence which Western thought exercises now on the thought 
and the literature of India, we cannot safely argue from this to 
the existence of equal influence on the ma of Christians in India 
then. There are a thousand ways besides that of direct religious 
or philosophical thinking which serve as modes of Western influ- 
ence on Hindu thought; and of these conditions scarcely one was 
present in those earlier ages. It is possible that the authors of 
other portions of the Mahabharata may have been acquainted 
with, or have witnessed, the forms of the Christian ritual ; but we 
do not know at what time their compositions may have been 
jieced into the patchwork of this unwieldy and overgrown —_ 
e author of the Bhagavad-Gitdé may have had the same know- 
ledge ; but the presence of certain common phrases, exhibiting in 
most instances an apparent likeness overlying a very real ditfer- 
ence, cannot go for much, if the main thought of the writer is 
entirely alien to the fundamental spirit of the Christian writings. 
We may trace this outward likeness in texts which say of Krishna, 
“T am the beginning, and the middle, and the end of existent 
things”; “I am the way, supporter, lord, witness, abode, refuge, 
friend”; “ They who worship me with true devotion are in me, 
and Jin them.” Parallelisms not very much less close may be 
traced between the language of the Old and New Testaments and 
that of the Rig Veda itself; and it is not too much to say that 
ints of resemblance still more striking than those which have 
m mentioned by Mr. Davies may be adduced from the Gita. 
The connexion is not distant between the expression “ All things 
come of thee, and of thine own have we given thee,” and 
the Gita text, “ He who eats the things given by the gods without 
offering to them (in return) is a thief.” The comparison suggested 
is obvious when Krishna is represented as saying, “If I should not 
be ever at work, unwearied (and men follow my path from a 
part), these worlds would sink in ruin, If I should not work, 
should be the author of confusion.” 

But when the object — for is the highest good (whatever 
may be the conception formed of this ), when man dis- 
tinctly desires union with his Maker, and when everything is held 
as of no account in comparison with the submission of the human 
to the Divine the same thought will dis- 

itself in a ment o , even if the conclusions 
be of other. idea of inculcating 
total indifference, an indifference resulting from the complete extinc- 
tion of all motive, has no countenance in any sentence of any book 
in the Old Testament or the New. The latter know nothing of an 
immortality of absorption, if such a phrase has any real meaning. 
In the Gitd these two ideas are the whole groundwork of the 
poet's belief, and mould every portion of its superstructure. We 
can hardly say of it that his faith rests on any abstract preference 
of righteousness over iniquity. With him the great aim is to be 
freed from both good and evil. An absolute balance is the one 
thing to be aimed at; and the highest good for man is the im- 
mobility and impassibility of a granite rock, Actions of any kind 
tag! nothing ; nay, all acts are lawful for the Yogin, because to 

they are matters of perfect indifference. This is the one 
ac agyer which in a hundred different shapes throughout the 
whole episode Krishna employs to overcome the reluctance of 
Arjuna to deal death to his enemies on the battlefield. There is 
no reality in outward things. There is no death. The smiting 
down of men is nothing more than the mowing down of grass. 
The practical conclusion is that of Arnold of Amaury in the 
Albigensian crusade, “Slay on; God will know his own,” the 
difference being that, in the belief of the author of the Gita, they 
who have not attained to Yoga will be brought again and again 
into this scene of illusion, unless they escape from it by the total 
extinction of purpose, thought, and will. 

The argument from mythology, on which Mr. Davies lays some 
stress as pointing to a post-Christian date for the Gita, is even 
less to be depended on. Krishna is, as he remarks, cave-born; 
but so also is Zeus, and the birthplaces of Athene and many more 
are of a like kind. We must be content to regard the Bhagavad-Gita 
as a late insertion in the Mahabharata, without saying more of the 
author than that he seeks to enforce a transcendental system in 
close agreement with the leading ideas of Buddhism, and not 
altogether opposed to the philosophy of the Brahmans; and this, 
we suppose, is mainly conclusion reached by Mr. Davies 


DISARMED.* 


as is a foolish story, written in still more foolish language. 
Is the English tongue so poor that Miss Betham-Edwards 
re the binder announces as the author) and so many of her 
fellow-workers must set up a mint of their own, whence they 
issue a most debased and ill-shaped currency of words? Why can 
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they not be content with what has satisfied Fielding and Smollett, 
Scott and Miss Austen, Dickens and Thackeray? Our language, 
we can assure them, is quite large enough to express everything 
that they can wish to say. Let them first enlarge their ideas, 
and then it will be time enough to look about for fresh words. 
At present they would do well to confine their attention to 
a good grammar and a dictionary. While they are so ignorant 
of what the language has, it is an act of great ump- 
tion on their part to attempt to introduce what it not. 
It is strange, indeed, whence has come the recent outburst 
of affectation in our novelists. Like ill-bred children, they seem 
~~ on making themselves conspicuous at any cost, If they 

nd ita y tame attempt to attract notice by their good sense, at 
all events they will be remarked for the excess of their folly. The 
use of tine language in books is as old, we suppose, as the art of 
writing. What is new, so far as our experience goes, is the ridi- 
culous jargon made up of old words that have long gone out of use, 
and of new words most barbarously coined. In the works of such 
writers as these in one line we come across a word which dropped 
out of use —- three hundred years ago, and in the next line a 
word which should never have a chance of coming into use, if the 
schoolmaster’s birch had fair play. Mixed up with these are 
— of French and slang, and all the cant of the studios. Tho 
result isa barbarous mess, which excites disgust in every one whose 
palate is not hopelessly spoilt. We might such writing 
with indifference and contempt, were it not the case that this vile 
style is catching. Young authors who are fit for something 
better get their taste corrupted before they are old enough to 
arrive at a sound judgment, and almost without suspecting it 
write as finely and as sillily as if they themselves were third-rate 
novelists. Asif the mixture were not bad enough in itself, to it 
is often added ridiculous superstition — dreams, ntiments, 
and other spiritual endowments as they are ed. Foolish 
descriptions of nature and vulgar descriptions of ostentatious life 
are thrown in to make the charm complete. 

Much such a mixture as this do we find in the novel before us. 
The story opens in a room lit up by “ the blazing logs of a hand- 
some fire.” We knew what we had to expect the moment we 
found that the author called a fire handsome. Here was a piece of 
affectation to bogin with. Who ever heard of a handsome fire? 
Some rival novelist will, no doubt, vary the phrase, and tell us of 
“the handsome logs of a blazing fire.” A few lines further on, 
after we had got past the silver tea-service, the vermilion hang- 
ings, and the light warmth with which the room glowed, we are 
introduced to the heroine. Her hand sparkled with diamond rings, 
and her name was Arthura. Why Arthura? Why not Betty 
or Molly or Sally? Let us be thankful, however, that it was not 
Gladys or Gwendolin. She was living with Miss Hermitage, an old 
lady of immense wealth, “who might have fitted out armaments, 
bought Peruvian cargasons, conquered a heathen people, with the 
= ut into her steward’s hands for the pu of maki 

ime fly.” Whatever this old lady wanted, that she had, even to 
a picnic in the winter; for, as our author asks, “What knows 
opulence of zone and zone?” Arthura resently leaves the 
room, and goes to “her patroness’s tiring Beane —that is to 
say, the old lady’s bedroom or dressing-room. There she sees 
“ pearls for princesses born, and diamonds for nature’s duchesses ; 
with heaps of gold and silver beaten into beautiful shapes, broken 
sunrays, rippling moonlight.” The old lady was a coquette ; for 
coquetry, we are told, “may be indulged in when Fe set 
as a snare, instead of sunny curls or locks Hyperion.” t, by 
the way, are “locks Hyperion”? Hamlet, to be sure, talks of 
“ Hyperion’s curls.” Why does not Miss Betham-Edwards go 
yet further, and, borrowing from the same speech, tell us of “ the 
front Jove,” “the eye Mars,” “the station Mercury”? Surely 
each of these would be just as correct as “locks Hyperion, 
Presently we are introduced to a third lady—Stephana by name, 
She was, we read, “phenomenal in her press,” About her 
diaphanous drapery floated like a cloud, and in her whole ap- 
pearance was something shadowy, spirit-like, almost ghost-like. 
Her eyes were large and mesmerizing. Next appears the hero 
of the story, who, to give a little variety where variety is much 
needed, is a villain, and a pompous one, too, “I believe,” he 
says to the phenomenal lady, “you hold intercourse with finer 
spirits.” She was going to check his speech, when he rejoins, in 
choice novelists’ English, “ Why reluct at the beautiful imputa- 
tion?” Next comes on the stage a blind “ improvisatcr,” who 
holds his listeners spell-bound by a cock-and-bull story. “ Was 
he using rhyme or prose?” the author asks. All we can answer 
to this is, that he makes a priest, who wished to tell a lady to send 
for her maid, exclaim, “Call your tire-woman.” Suddenly he 
broke off, “ as if thrilled and set a-tremble with the potency of his 
words.” He had discovered that a lady in his story, who had 
either “a talismanic charm in her eye” or used “ wizardry of 
speech,” was present in the room. “Slowly and wonderingly 
he said :—‘ I it. Iknowit! Sheishere. Her unspeakable 
errand let none ask. Where all is heavenly good, all is mys- 
terious!’” In the end it turned out, of course, that this lady 
was the phenomenal Stephana. We come to further descriptions 
of her spiritual powers :—“ A seer now folks called her, now 
one of the illuminati.” Whatever her gifts were, “let it not be 
for a moment supposed,” our author writes, “that even the vulgar- 
minded categorized Stephana among those self-called interpreters 
of the unseen world by common means and for the mere gratifi- 
cation of abject — The blind man assures her that she 
ought always to dress in something pearly and pensive. When 
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we find her dress described, it seems all that even he could have 
wished 

“ Beautiful exceedingly ” looked Stephana as she now made way for groups 
of modish beauties—starry night-flower amid the garish glomes of day ! 
All her dress was of the cold yet subdued silveriness of moonlight, and, like a 
cloud or a mist, the silveriness seemed to wrap her round, lending mystery, 
something unearthly, eerie even, to features and form ever free from human 
ordinariness, Was she human indeed? “A spirit, yet a woman too” ? 
or all spirit, of the kith and kin of seraph ? No compeer of those who 
toil and moil in the work-a-day world! 


The plot presently begins to get complicated. The blind 
man is in love with Stephana, and as, when he is at Ply- 
mouth, he can magnetically, or electrically, or mesmerically, 
or s thetically, or thought-readingly—if we may coin the 
word—know the moment she wishes for him at London, he 
has the odds in his favour. She, too, when abroad hears a 
mysterious call which brings her at once to England. Of course 
in the end they marry. Meanwhile she was bent on making the 
wicked Valerian her husband, entirely for philanthropic ends. 
He gets engaged to her, though unfortunately all the while he 
was secretly engaged to Arthura, who in matters of dress was as 
phenomenal even as her rival. On one occasion we are told that 
“the colour and texture of her dress—wine-red, soft, with creamy 
ground—had metamorphised her into a gorgeous flower.” To add 
to the confusion of the plot his birth is a mystery, till at last, by 
a trick, he discovers that he isthe only son of the old lady who 
had not “locks Hyperion,” but might have bought “ Peruvian car- 
gasons.” She, deeply resenting the discovery—though why she 
should we fail to make out, for she had been lawfully though 
secretly married—at once becomes “ an Erinys incarnate,” sets 
fire to her own house in several places, and tries apparently to 
burn herself and her guests. Failing in this, she endeavours to 
throw herself down from a balcony that was sixty feet from the 
ground, Stephana seizes hold on her. “Had there been lookers- 
on, they must have discerned something symbolical in the very 
appearance of this suspended pair; for, indeed, they seemed to 
hang like a couple of birds in mid-air.” Having got them into 
this position, suspended and symbolical, the author thinks it a 
favourable opportunity for a little description. “ Stephana,” we 
are told, “had never looked more radiant and spirit-like than 
now.” She had silveriness, and paleness, and dark lustre, and 
pearliness, and indescribable serenity, and sweetness. All this, 
combined with something severe, “made up an apparition at 
once startling and seraphic.” She was, indeed, a most “ phe- 
nomenal” creature to preserve her indescribable serenity all the 
time that she was suspended in the air, holding on, we sup- 
pose, with one hand to the parapet, and with the other to “an 

inys incarnate.” When she spoke the old lady heard in her 
“inflexible accents the utterance of Doom, of the Avenging 
Angel.” However, “the Erinys incarnate” is saved, and in the 
end turns penitent. So penitent does she become that she sends 
Stephana a cheque for 5,000/. to be laid out on purposes of philan- 
thropy, accompanied by a slip of paper on which was written— 
“Save my soul by your prayers.” 

But we are anticipating matters. To perfect the old lady’s 
penitence a storm was needed as well as a fire. “It was one 
of those phenomenal storms that happen from time to time 
in mid-winter,” says our author; “ thet happen only in silly 
novels,” say we. It was, indeed, the most wonderful weather 
that has ever fallen within our notice. The sky, we read, was 
lurid, the air was heavy, the iciness of the atmosphere turned to 
sultriness and languor, the dog-days had come to winter, the light- 
ning was ablaze, the snow was falling fast, and the sleet was sent 
swirling by the wild wind. We can call to mind nothing that 
equals this combination of the seasons since the days when all the 
boys in the street were singing :— 

The night we left it rained all day ; 
The weather it was dry ; 
The sun so hot it froze to death ; 
Susannah, don’t you cry. 
We are by no means astonished to find that weather so abnormal 
seemed to prognosticate evil hap, and that “the servant men had 
so far forgotten decorum as to quit their posts,” while the maids 
had either hidden in the cellars or gone up into the attics to watch 
the lightning on the sea. We wonder whether the flashes had the 
same effect as the sunshine, which in an earlier part of the story, 
when it flooded the bay, had “ burnished the sheer ” (sic), 
Our readers will have had enough of the absurd characters of 


this story. We must, however, say a little more about the 
author's _. “Not a zephyr,” she writes, in one place, 
“breathed from any quarter of heaven.” Does she fancy that 


there are southern, and northern, and eastern zephyrs? She 
wishes to say apparently that a London fog covered the big houses 
and the garrets. The division is not very accurate, as there are 
garrets even to big houses. She writes:—“‘A oe pall 
wrapt palace and mansard.” Flowers in bloom she calls flowers in 
blow. Grass ready for the scythe she calls mellow, and the glory 
of the world. Not content with that, she asks, “ Who can describe 
it?” She answers her own question by a fresh flood of nonsense. 
“It is wave upon wave of feathery gold—the crowning glory of 
day and subdued splendour of night—sun and moon in one!” A 
shadow, surprising to relate, is in her book, umbrageous. She 
brings before us what she calls a very gracious scene—* dimpled 
monticules of tenderest green joining hands with stern sweeps of 
moss.” She tells us of an “implicitly woven knot of 

.” A room she represents as “ sheeny with sunshine.” In 


her next novel she can vary the phrase, and make it “shiny with 
sun-sheen.” Inodorous, we suspect, she imagines to mean “ strong- 
smelling,” for “the dictum” of one of her characters was:—“ None 
of your dingy, inodorous, dilapidated old point for me.” To object 
to the use of “ dilapidated ” when applied to lace would be a refine- 
ment of criticism. “ Melodious” has served all other writers, but 
it does not please our author. So melodic is her word—*“ melodic 
strains ” and a “ melodic voice and bright.” This habit that she 
has fallen into of thus changing words is, we venture to assure 
her in her own style, one which she should be studic to shun, as 
being odic, injudicic, and incommodic. Unless she can give—we 
still borrow her own language—a “ palmary proof” of the merits 
of this new English we must beg her “to restitute” the old lan- 
guage “ in its right.” 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS.—REIGN OF HENRY VIIIL.* 


M: GAIRDNER is now fairly ahead of Don Pascual de 
Gayangos; and we shall probably find fewer errors in the next 
volume of the Spanish series of Calendars of State Papers than it has 
been our fortune to point out in our reviews of the last two volumes 
of the records from Simancas and Vienna. With regard to the 
execution of Mr, Gairdner’s volume we have absolutely no fault to 
find; and the preface, which extends to the extreme length of fifty 
allowed by the Master of the Rolls, contains a masterly 
account of the documents analysed in the text. The editor is so 
familiar with the period, and with all that has been written about 
it, that it would be superfluous labour to attempt to search 
through the volume for mistakes, if we were ever so much dis- 
posed todo so. We have gone through the volume almost with- 
out so much as detecting a misprint, though it would be too much 
to expect such a work to be entirely free from either printer’s or 
editorial mistakes. We gladly devote the space at our disposal 
to giving some account of the interesting papers contained in it. 

The documents range over exactly one year, from January I to 
December 31, 1534. It was an eventful year, for on Monday, the 
23rd of March, Clement VII. gave the irrevocable sentence that 
the King’s marriage with Catharine of Aragon was valid. The 
whole interest of the volume centres in this one document ; but we 
fear we must omit much that is interesting, and confine our atten- 
tion chiefly to the revelations that we find of the attitude of the 
English people towards the divorce and the divorced Queen and 
her successor. Indeed the chief novelty of the volume consists 
in this pe No history that has been written has given any- 
thing like an adequate description of the love felt by the people of 
England for their injured Queen, or the intense hatred and con- 
tempt felt in the country for Anne Boleyn. It is not altogether 
a new idea, for the same truth may be gathered from the Venetian 
papers as published by Mr. Rawdon Browne, as well as from a 
most interesting letter printed by Mr. Froude in his edition of 
William Thomas's Pilgrim (note A, p. 100), written by D'Inteville 
to the Bishop of Tarbes. The foreign ambassadors in London 
had opportunities of observation which few others enjoyed, and 
their despatches afford information such as cannot be gathered 
even from such diaries of the period as have survived to the 

resent day. And those of the Imperial Ambassador, Eustace 
hapuys, are full of most interesting details. There are nearly 
forty of his letters written to the Emperor from London in the 
course of this year. Intelligence of the fatal decision had not 
reached England till the first week of April. On the 4th of 
that month, the day before Easter Sunday, Chapuys informed 
Charles that what had in Parliament against the Pope and 
the authority of the Holy See was only conditional, in case between 
that time and the feast of St. John (Midsummer) it be in his 
power to annul it in whole or in part, which the Ambassador 
says “ is a lure to induce his Holiness to consent to his desire, and 
the King has no little hope of doing so, both by means of the 
French King and of the bravadoes he employs” (p. 182). 

It is very evident from the whole tenor of the letters here 
calendared, as well as from those of the preceding volume, 
that Henry would have been quite glad to have kept in with 
the Pope, if only he could have retained Anne Boleyn too. 
Clement's decision put an end to any delusive hopes he may 
have entertained as regards that point; but the papers we 
are now noticing show plainly enough that Anne Boleyn’s star 
had passed its meridian, and that the hopes of thé Catholic 
party must now rest on the chance, whatever that might amount 
to, of ages, repudiating her and returning to the Papal 
allegiance, which was also rendered the more easy inasmuch ag 
the King’s pride might be more easily induced to apply for 
terms to the new Pope, Paul III., who succeeded Clement VII. 
within seven months of the final determination of the case. And 
as to the Lutheran sect, there was no more affection for them now 
than at any subsequent time in England, though it might be found 
convenient at any time to secure their assistance as against the 
Pope, in which case the difference of doctrine as regards sacra- 
ments, &c., would not stand in the way of a political alliance. 
And Anne Boleyn was willing to figure as Lutheran or anything else 


* Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIII, 
preserved in the Peblic Record Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere in 
England. Arranged and Catalogued by James Gairdner, Assistant- 
Keeper of the Public Records, under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls, and with the sanction of Her Majesty’s of State. 
Vol. VII. London: Longmans & Co, 1883. 
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in religion so long as she could get her marriage with the King ac- 
Inowle as valid. The death of the Queen, which was evident] 
within the expectation and probably also within the hopes, bot 
of Henry and Anne, would tend to facilitate such an arrangement. 
This point is unmistakably established by this volume; and this, 
together with the attitude of public feeling towards the Queen and 
her successor, as well as the attitude of the two Queens towards 
each other, are the salient points of the volume. The great misery 
to which Catharine of Aragon and her daughter, the Princess 
Mary, were exposed, the dignified conduct and Christian forbear- 
ance of both, and the diabolical malice of Anne Boleyn, are shown 
in very broad relief. It is true the picture is drawn chiefly from 
the letters of the Imperial iakinnien and we must make some 
allowance for such exaggerations as a person whose prejudices 
were all enlisted on one side may have been guilty of, as well as 
for the evident desire he has to excite the Emperor to make war 
upon Henry, with the view of avenging the cause of his mother's 
sister, the repudiated Queen of England. Ardently as Chapuys 
aay have desired to see the King punished for his barbarous 
treatment of the Queen and her daughter, he honestly informed 
the Emperor that Catharine was daily charging him to beg 
Charles not to think of making war on her behalf, as she would 
rather die; but he does not scruple to insinuate over and over 
again that the lives of neither the Queen nor the Princess were 
safe from the machinations of Anne Boleyn; and on this point it 
is clear that he sometimes feels a distrust as to what the King 
might be induced indirectly to sanction. The Queen herself must 
have had fears of poison, for in one of his letters he says she 
“has not been out of her room since the Duke of Suffolk was with 
her, except to hear mass in a gallery. She will not eat nor drink 
what the new servants provide. The little she eats in her anguish 
is pre by her chamberwomen, and her room is used as her 
kitchen. She is very badly lodged. She desires me to write to 
you about it.” Chapuys, it appears, had no doubt of the suc- 
cess of an invasion of England. ‘“ Many think,” he says, “ that 
if any one came from your Majesty the conclusion would not 
be as the King thinks, for the people would then take the bit 
in their teeth.” But Chapuys did not altogether understand the 
Emperor's own view in the light in which history enables us to 
read him, Assuredly it was not consistent with Charles's ideas of 
policy to invade England for the mere sake of defending and pro- 
tecting the desolate and oppressed, though such invasion might well 
have succeeded at a time when half England was ready to rise on 
behalf of the injured Queen, and Ireland, under its governor the 
Earl of Kildare, was in active rebellion. Catharine herself seems 
to have formed a juster estimate of her nephew’s selfishness. There 
is a touching letter from her to the Empress, dated February 8, 
1534, in which she gently complains of the delay of the sentence, 
and begs him to have more affection for her and her daughter. 

Anne Boleyn’s influence was still very great, for very soon after 
the birth of Elizabeth she was again pregnant, aud there were 
hopes of a male heir to the throne. Perhaps the most remarkable 
feature in the whole history of the protracted case for the divorce 
is the unbounded fascination this woman exercised over the King, 
not only during the time that she had kept him at a distance, but 
after she had sacrificed her honour, if honour it could be called, to 
his solicitations and even subsequently to the marriage. Even 
during the year 1534, though at times there were considerable 
quarrels, and though there is abundant evidence to show that 
Anne Boleyn had real cause for jealousy as regards another young 
jady of the Court (who was not, however, Jane Seymour), she 
from time to time recovers her ascendency, and is evidently at the 
bottom of all the ill-treatment which the Queen and the Princess 
experienced. Yet the King from time to time appears to be 
entirely under the dominion of the lady, who had sent to the 
governess of the Princess telling her, it she should usurp that 
title, to box the cursed bastard’s ears. 

From his own account of the interviews he had with the King, 
Chapuys must have spoken out much more plainly than any English- 
man would have ventured to do, and on one occasion went so far 
as to recommend Henry to follow the example of his predecessor, 
Henry II., who had made his submission to the Pope for the part 
he had taken in encouraging the murderers of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. This was a few days before the final decision of 
March 23rd in favour of the legitimacy of the marriage. On the 

day before there had been a debate in the Emperor’s Council 
at Tol 0, the items of which are given in one of the Simancas 
papers. A few lines at the end of the paper which details the 
subjects pro give the whole idea of the situation in brief. 
They are as follows :—“ Notwithstanding the King’s conduct, the 
Pope declines to pronounce sentence until he is assured how it will 
be executed, thus is open to entertain some means of satis- 
fying the King, as may be conjectured from his words and hia 
behaviour to the French Ambassador ” (p. 147). 

Clement VII. was not fit for the exalted position which he occu- 
pied. The utmost that can be said in his praise is that he would 
never have given an unjust decision to please anybody ; but he was 
content to allow matters to be delayed for some years after he 
must have known how the case must eventually be decided, and it 
is impossible to defend him from the charge of throwing obstacles 
in the way of that decision. His weakness may'be judged by what 
Dr. Ortiz says of bim in the letter to the Emperor which an- 
nounces the decision the very day after it had been given. Its 
of Clement as having said that he feared he had sinned in giving 
sentence, as it was possible the Queen might in consequence of it 
be murdered (p. 153). On Easter Monday, April 6, the news of 


the Pope’s decision reached the Imperial Ambassador in a letter 
from Cifuentes. Chapuys was afraid, though apparently without 
reason, that the French ambassadors would tamper with the 
Princess Mary, and endeavour to persuade her to submit to resign 
her title, by representing that the judgment had been adverse to 
the Queen. So he hastened to inform her that it was more than 
ever important that she should remain constant. The Princess sent 
word that she would do as Chapuys advised, and that she was 
more glad than if they had sent her a million of gold. 

On the very day that Chapuys was writing this to the 
Emperor, a Council was being held at Toledo, to debate how 
Charles was to fulfil, or perhaps how he was to evade, his promise 
that he would not fail in what should be necessary for the execu- 
tion of the sentence. But the Pope had delayed pronouncing 
judgment as long as he could, and it seems as if now the Emperor 
would invent reasons for delaying any active interference on his 
own part to give ellect to the sevtence. Meanwhile, faint hopes 
were perhaps entertained by those who did not know what had 
been going on in England that Henry would now no longer brave 
the terrors of Papal excommunication and an interdict, which, 
with the Emperor's assistance, should deprive the English of their 
commerce with the nations of Europe. If such hopes there were, 
they must have been entirely dissipated by the protest made at 
Bologna by Carne in the name of the King of England against 
“the illegality of the Pope's proceedings in the sentence lately 
promulgated by him touching the King’s marriage.” 

There are so many more despatches of first-rate importance in 
the remaining part of this volume that we must reserve them for 
a future occasion. We conclude the present article with observing 
that, great as is the amount of new information to be derived from 
the State Papers at Vienna and Simancas. there is really nothing 
that tends to alter or modify the opinion we have always adhered to 
of the thorough accuracy of Dr. Lingard’s History of the period. 
We may add that there is a most interesting letter from D’Inteville 
to the Bishop of Tarbes printed by Mr. Froude as belonging to 
October 1534, which dves not appear in this Calendar, but which 
we have already referred to. Mr. Froude’s knowledge of his sub- 
ject did not extend so far as to enable him to see that it cannot 

long to this year, because it says that “the Emperor will not 
return to Spain till Catharine and Mary are restored to their 
rights.” A very little research would have shown him that the 
Emperor was in Spain during the whole of the year 1534, and that 
this despatch must therefure belong to the following year. 


DE GUBERNATIS’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY OF 
LITERATURE.* 


o— important and ambitious work is now advanced to tle 
completion of its second stage; and the three most recently 
published volumes are devoted to the history of lyrical poetry, 
with specimens of Italian poems and translations from other lan- 
guages. ‘To the first volume of this portion of the series is pre- 
fixed a general introduction on the history of popular lyrical 
poetry, and then, following the arrangement adopted in the previous 
volumes, there are separately pursued the histories of the lyrical 
poetry of various nations. To Indian, Chinese, and Japanese 
poetry the earliest attention is given. Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 
and ‘Turkish lyric poetry follows next. To this succeed the ac- 
counts of Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, and 
English poetry; and the poets of Scandinavia, Holland, Germany, 
Hungary, Roumania, Russia, Poland, together with the Slavs and 
Bohemians, receive the last notices. As in the case of the former 
part of the work, which was dedicated to dramatic literature, one 
cannot fail to be struck by the extent of the field which it is 
attempted to cover, and by the inherent difficulties of dealing with 
so many literatures, ancient and modern, in a limited space. It 
cannot, however, be otherwise than gratifying to find an eflort 
so vigorous and able made to give Italians an opportunity of 
becoming better acquainted with their own literature and that of 
other countries; and every good wish must be indulged for the 
success of the series of volumes now in course of publication. 
The sketch of Greek lyrical poetry is as complete as the limited 
space admits of its being, but some peculiarities are dwelt upon in 
a manner which would be unsuitable in a popular treatise intended 
for English readers. It includes modern Greek literature, of 
which abundant specimens are given. So the account of Latin 
poetry is made to include the writers of the middle ages; and the 
Stabat Mater and Dies ire close the procession of Latin lyrics, in 
which the works of Ovid and Catullus have previously passed 
in review. Only seven authors are quoted in translation from the 
Latin, and among these it is strange to find an Italian prose ver- 
sion of St. Ambrose’s Ze Deum following extracts from Ovid's 
“ Art of Love.” 

There is, as might be expected, a masterly and only too brief 
survey of Italian lyrica! poetry. The rapid glance thrown over so 
rich and extensive a field does all that can be done within the 
compass allowable, and makes one wish for a fuller treatise on the 
subject from the same accomplished hand. For, considering the 
temptation which must have existed to enlarge on the literature 
of his own country, it must be admitted that the editor has con- 
fined himself within very reasonable bounds. To Guinicelli is 


* Storia Universale della Letteratura. Di Angelo de Gubernatis. 
Poesia Lirica, Milan: Ulrico Hoepli. 1883. 
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_ accorded the honour of being the originator of Italian lyrics. 


To him succeeded Dante, and the deficiency of his minor poems 
in Tuscan purity is indicated as the reason why they are so 
much eclipsed by the magnificence of the “‘ Divine Comedy.” This 
may be true, but the reasun seems as little wanted to account for 
their secondary position as constituents of their author's fame as 
‘any reason is requisite to explain why Milton’s fameas a poet rests 
on Paradise Lost rather than upon his lyrical pieces, It is ad- 
mitted, however, that some of Dante's sonnets are perfect in 
language, ion, and expression. He was unquestionably the 
master of Petrarch, and his influence has never ceased; while the 
imitators of the latter have to be counted by scores—following in 
crowds, as they did, and, with rare exceptions, so deficient in spon- 
taneity and truth as to do little credit to their source. Then 
followed the inanities of the Arcadian time, to be redeemed by 
better work in more modern periods. It is not, of course, necessary 
to mention the other great names of Italian lyric poets, whose exist- 
ence has always kept alive the glories of their country’s song. 
Among living poets a full share of space is justly accorded to 
Carducci. The modesty of the editor prevents him from mention- 
ing his own name, but the Fiorilegio which commences with 
Guido Guinicelli’s 
Al cor gentil ripara sempre amore 


is made to close with pleasing specimens from Angelo de 
Gubernatis. 

In the selection from French poets ihe only one chosen for ex- 
tract before Voltaire and Rousseau is Malherbe. Nothing is given 
from Marot or Ronsard, and naturally the next works to i quoted 
are those of more modern poets. the Academy and the Encyclo- 
pédistes between them having fairly repressed any germs of poetry 
which might otherwise have grown to life. Le Brun, however, 
is discussed and quoted. Victor Hugo is most largely drawn 
upon ; but André Chenier, Lamartine, Musset, Théophile Gautier, 
and others are represented, and the French examples are closed 
= prose translation from the “ Chansun de I'Enfant” of Jean 

card. 

The history of German lyrical poetry receives due attention, 
as does that of the other less known and familiar nationalities whose 
literature of the lyre is discussed and quoted from in the volumes 
of Signor de Gubernatis. With regard to all of them the same 
remark cannot fail to be made—namely, that it is inconvenient 
and embarrassing to have to discuss the lyrical poetry of a nation 
apart from the rest of its literature, and, of course, especially from 
its other forms of poetry. Why should the development of a 
national literature and the works of its poets be separately treated 
of under the heads of dramatic, lyric, and epic poetry when all 
have grown together and mutually influenced and interpenetrated 
each other ? 

But it is necessary now to turn to that part of the present series 
which presents the most obvious mark for criticism in this country. 
English readers will naturally dwell with the largest interest 
upon the pages which are devoted to the history of the lyrical 
poetry of their own nation. It is astonishing to perceive with 
what pertinacity the Continental mind still clings to the turgid 
and misty forgeries of Macpherson, and to find a writer of literary 
eminence gravely declaring that the popularity of Ossian proves 
the true national poetry of Great Britain to be Celtic. Yet 
such is the way in which is begun the account of our lyrical 

ts. It is conceded that English poets may have studied and 
imitated Pindar, Horace, the Bible, Petrarch, or other Italian no 
less than French classics; or in modern times may have drawn 
lofty inspirations from a new humanitmian sentiment; but never- 
theless it remains that the true and peculiar character of English 
poetry is derived from the Celtic song, elegy, or ballad. The 
sentiment of proud independence which pervades the Ossianic 
poems is said to be the same as that which still makes the English 
the noblest and proudest people of Europe. The Anglo-Saxons 
introduced fresh energy, the Normans a new spirit of adventure 
and chivalry, but the love of their country and their tone of 
independence were not learned of any one by the Celts of Britain. 
Even the appearance of the romances of Scott is made to depend 
upon the publication of Macpherson’s Ossian in 1762—an event 
which is not regarded in England as one of such importance as it 
still seems to be considered across the Channel; a literary tunnel 
under which would seem to be much wanted to promote a better 
circu'ation of ideas on the sources of our poetry. I1t is gratify- 
ing, however, to read the tribute of honour awarded to Scott. 
All the romanticism of England, France, Germany, and Italy in 
the first half of the present century is said to have been founded 
upon him; and in dealing specially with Scott's works he is 
mentioned, and with perfect truth, as deserving to be held in 
houvourable remembrance along with Shakspeare and the test 
literery names of other nations, not only as a writer of the first 
ord+i, but as one of the chief benefactors of mankind. 

It is, however, admitted that English literature is indebted to 
otber sources than Ossian. Chaucer's obligations to Boccaccio 
are mentioned; but it is remarkable that an Italian writer should 
not also have named Dante in connexion with him. So also we 
are told of the influence of Petrarch on Watt, Surrey, and other 
poets of the age of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, no less than on 
the greater men who succeeded them. In their sonnets Shakspeare 
and Milton would not have scorned to admit how much they had 
derived from him, while Milton's poetry is thoroughly pervaded 
by Italian influences, and Shakspeare owed at least the plots of 
many of his plays to the overflowing wealth of Italian fiction. 


From among a string of names of very varying importance, and 
which are no more than mentioned, it may be noticed that Carew 
and Wotton are specialized as love poets, and that the latter of 
these becomes Wolton, It is rare, however, to find in an Italian 
work the sort of scandalous blunders in dealing with English 
proper names which are still so frequent in France. At this 
stage the Anglo-Saxon is said to take the place of the shadowy 
Celt, and it is observed that the hard Saxon, notwithstandin 
the Italian influences which had been at work for nearly three 
centuries, was only beginning to acquire some soft and tender 
qualities, and partially to escape from the bonds of his frigid 
rigidity, when the imitation of Boileau led Pope to write the 
Rape of the Lock, and when Gay followed in the steps of La 
Fontaine. 

Young is another English poet whose works have always. been 
vastly admired on the Continent, and about the value of whose 
writings the most exaggerated notions prevail. It is indeed cor- 
rectly stated that in his own country he has the reputation of 
being a mediocre poet, but that abroad he has produced an extra- 
ordinary effect. His Night Thoughts, which are called “ la 
Geremiade della disperazione poetica,” are said to have rendered 
sentimental poetry popular, and to have created a tribe of imita- 
tions, among which, however, it is hardly right to class the 
Sorrows of Werther,a work which belongs to a very different 
region of literature; and when it is attempted to carry forwards 
the influence of the Niyht Thoughts, as having a share in creating 
the Satanism of Kyron and the N ullism of Leopardi, it can only be 
felt either that the writer has not sufficiently considered what he 
is saying, or that the very limited space at his command has not 
allowed him the means of making himself fully understood. In- 
deed, the endeavour to give a sufficient account of English lyric 
poetry in ten pages of Italian prose is one more worthy of 
admiration for its motive, and of kindly appreciation of the hand- 
some things said of our writers, than of entire commendation, 
The difficulties which cannot fail to beset a pioneer cutting a path 
through the comparatively unknown regions of a foreign litera- 
ture for the advantage of his own countrymen are illustrated in 
a rather amusing manner by the way in which Wordsworth, 
Southey, and Coleridge are introduced as the “cosi detti Laghisti o 
descrittori del Lago.” The “ Lake school of poets” was a 
expression, considering the wide differences existing between the 
men who were included in it; but this last result of a somewhat 
foolish appellation is indeed unexpected. 

Among living or receutly deceased English poets, mention is 
only made of the most popular. Hood is named as author of “ The 
Song of the Shirt,” of which a translation is given in the Florileyio 
which accompanies this portion of the work. Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning is introduced as “la gloriosa Elisabetta,” and occupies 
five pages out of the twenty-six which are devoted to translations 
from English poets. Browning is classed as a philosophical poet ; 
Bayley as a mystic; Swinburne is not very exactly defined as a 
continuator of Shelley, nor (in company with Charles Mackay and 
Alfred Austin) as a omens and socialist. Tennyson is named 
with laudatory, but not very discriminating, epithets, as a “ Poeta 
elegantissimo, pittoresco, delicato e squisito,” and as pee | sur- 

Wordsworth; while the “giovine vivente poeta Hamilton ” 
is said to have gathered laurels in his school. As this young 
gentleman has been selected by the Italian critic to be p in 80 
small a band, and might almost in consequence say of himself, “ E 
sesto fui fra cotanto senno,” it is to be regretted that no means of 
identification have been afforded concerning him. From among 
modern American poets are named Longiellow, Bryant, Albert 
Pike, Leland, and Walt Whitman. 

In the translations Chaucer is represented by a version in rhyme 
of the address to his purse. Milton's sonnet on the persecution of 
the Waldenses is given in prose. Dryden is exhibited in a frag- 
ment from Alexander's Feast, and Pope by the “Ode to a Dying 
Christian.” Burns appears with “ John Anderson” and another 

iece, while Wordsworth is instanced by “ The Cuckoo.” From 
Tennyson have been chosen for reproduction “ The Ch of the 
Light Brigade,” the “ Break, break, O Sea,” and “ The Queen of 
the May”; and there are other translated specimens, the execution 
of which is of an excellent quality. 


JUBILEE LECTURES.* 


i ~ only really new matter in these two volumes is an intro- 
ductory essay by Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, on “ Ecclesiastical 
Polity and the Religion of Christ.” The line taken by its able 
writer is characteristic of the gulf which divides Victorian from 
Elizabethan Separatism. The fathers of English a 
Brown, Greenwood, and Barrowe—began with the text of Hol 

Scripture; Dr. Fairbairn begins with the city of Athens. His 
plea is that we must go back to ancient Athens in order to learn 
what an ecclesia,a church, really means. In Athens, he says, 
“every citizen knew what it was to be an éxxAnoworis.” 
Again, “In Athens the éxxAnowerai were the members of the 
éxxAngia, and to sit, speak, and vote there belonged of right to 
every citizen.” It is important, however, to recollect that all the 
natives and inhabitants of Athens were not citizens. The citizen- 


* Jubilee Lectures. An Historical Series delivered on the occasion of the 
Jubilee of the Congregational Union of Engiand and Wales. 2 vols. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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ship of Athens, as Schvarcz has elaborately shown in his Die 
Demokratie, was not a democracy, but a very exclusive aristocracy. 
It was founded upon a social substructure of slaves. The “ Con- 
gregational Church polity,” invented by Robert Brown, is repre- 
sented by Dr. Fairbairn as an attempt at the religious realization 
of the Athenian ideal of the éxxAyoia. “ The primitive Christian 
éxxAnoiat were societies of freemen, organized that they might 
fulfil the duties of their religion, realize the ideal of their faith, 
And every member was an éxxAnovaorns, bound to contribute the 
whole wealth of his renewed manhood to the enriching or order- 
ing of the city or society that was the home of his soul.” Doubt- 
less, and the likeness between the religious ecclesia of Brownism, 
or Congregational Independency, and the civil ecclesia of ancient 
Athens is much closer than Dr, Fairbairn perceives. They were 
alike in their narrowness, their exclusiveness, their unchristian 
conception of humanity asa whole. An Athenian, as a man, was 
not entitled to membership in the Athenian ecclesia; he must 
first belong to the elect aristocratic circle of freemen. The 
Athenian ecclesia was founded on what we may call social Predes- 
tinationism or political Calvinism ; there was no place in its sacred 
inclosure for the mere native, no place in it for the slave. It was 
infinitely narrower than the old Hebrew ecclesia, In that church, 
or city, election and nativity, predestination and birth, were 
conterminous, Every native was implicitly a citizen; every cir- 
cumcised native became an actual citizen. The ideal polity of 
Congregationalism was from the very first, as it still remains, 
infinitely narrower than that of the Catholic Church, the National 
Church, or tue Parochial Church. In the Church or Christian 
City of Humanity, of the Nation, and of the parish, every 
man, as a man, is elect to membership; every baptized man 
becomes an actual member, Citizenship in the Church is 
not an aristocratic privilege from which the majority of the 
natives of a State and of the neighbours of a parish are to be 
excluded as predestinated reprobates; it is not a privilege re- 
stricted, as Calvinist sects hold, to an aristocracy of “elect,” or, as 
Methodist sects hold, to an aristocracy of the “ truly converted.” 
It is a city into whose citizenship its bishops and priests are com- 
missioned to invite “every creature,” and into which every creature 
actually enters by the sacrament of baptism. The “ ideal polity” 
of the historical Church may be a false one, as the founders of 
early Independency held it to be when they set up their “ ideal 
polity” as the right one. But no one who has made an exact and 
scrupulous study of the ovigines ecclesiastice of Independency from 
the age of Elizabeth to the period of the contests between the 
Independent “ Dissenting Brethren” and the Presbyterians in the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines can have any manner of doubt 
that the original ground of the separation of the Independents 
from the Church of England was that the Church was far too 
wide, too humane, too liberal, too generous, too national, too 
neighbourly, in her conditions of membership. Nothing is more 
significant of the departure of the modern Independents from the 
original standpoint of their fathers than the apparently tacit agree- 
ment amongst the Jubilee Lecturers to slur over or explain away 
the reasons by which Brown and Barrowe, Greenwood: and 
Robinson, justitied their separation from the parish churches, the 
National Church, and the Catholic Church. Br. Dale, like all the 
other lecturers, reiterates the axiom that Congregationalism is 
“an ideal polity. It requires that every member of a Church 
should have received the supernatural and eternal life derived from 
union with the Lord Jesus Christ.” If the lecturers would read 
the Anglican Catechism, or the Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
they would discover that every National Church in Europe 
“ requires” exactly the same conditions. ‘The real questions 
between the historical Church and the separated sects, now as 
three hundred years ago, are these :—(1) How does a man become 
what Dr. Fairbairn calls an éxxAnovacrns, and what Dr. Dale calls 
a Church-member? (2) What attitude is the Church to assume 
toward the social and political organisms, the products of the 
Fatherly providence and universal government of God, the products 
of historical evolution, which she finds already existing in the 
world? The sect treats the parish, the nation, and humanity 
as vestibules of the devil or the flesh, or as parts of that “ world” 
from which the Christian must keep himself separate. The Church 
has from the first treated these social organisms as institutes of the 
Kingdom of the Father. ‘“ All Nations,” according to the charter 
of the Church, are as certainly intended to be Christianized as the 
individual man—“ every creature,” in the same charter—is intended 
to be Christianized. The old Nonconformists, who hated the prin- 
ciple of Separatism, rightly detected in the Congregationalist or 
Separatist doctrine of “the Church” a reproduction of Donatism. 
In the Independent doctrine concerning the parish, the nation, and 
humanity, there was a revival of Manichzism, In spite of the 

test of St. Augustine, they confounded the world which God 
fad made, and which is very good, with the bad world of which 
men themselves are the makers. 

When the modern Independent is forced to confess that the 
original foundation of the Congregationalist “churches,” as laid 
down by Brown and Barrowe, and even by the milder Robinson, 
‘was essentially narrow, illiberal, and intolerant, he attempts to 
show that the Independents have nevertheless borne a splendid 
witness on behalf of the principle of religious toleration. The 
actual connexion between Independency and toleration remains an 
unwritten chapter of English religious history. A sincere inquirer 
who holds no Prief for a predetermined case cannot fail to perceive 
from the contemporary documents that Richard Hooker was much 
more tolerant than the Independent Robert Brown, and that Arch- 
bishop Laud was much less intolerant than the Nonconformist 


Presbyterians and the Separatist Independents who united to 
murder him. Dr, John Owen, in the interesting essay on Tolera- 
tion which he added to the printed edition of his Sermon before 
the House of Commons on January 31st, 16c8, asserted that 
“the magistrate” is bound “to remove Papists’ images, altars, 

ictures, and the like, Turks’ mosques, Prelates’ service-books, It 
is the duty of the magistrate not to allow any public places for 
false and abominable worship, as also to demolish all outward 
appearances and demonstrations of such superstitious, idolatrous, 
and unacceptable service.” In the appendix to one of his earlier 
sermons before the House of Commons (April 29, 1646) he made 
the shrewd remark, “I never knew any one contend earnestly for 
toleration of Dissenters, but was so himself; nor any for their sup- 
erg , but were themselves of the persuasion which prevaileth.” 
f the Independents of the seventeenth century had contended for 
the toleration of Papists, Anglicans, and Quakers, their sons in 
the nineteenth century might be allowed to boast. But even a 
century later, and almost within the memory of men still living, 
the Dissenting conception of toleration was as narrow and selfish 
as it was in 1646, They demanded toleration for themselves as 
Dissenters from the National Church, but they did not demand 
toleration for those who dared to dissent from themselves, In 
1772 it was a group of Dissenting ministers who petitioned the 
Parliament against the toleration of other Dissenters who went 
further than themselves, Shocking as it may seem to Mr. Bright— 
although it was quite in harmony with the traditions of Dissent 
in the reigns of Charles II. and James Il.—the Court party, the 
“ King’s l’riends,” and the Dissenters acted together; whereas in 
the Ilouse of Lords, a bishop (Green of Lincoln), and in the 
House of Commons, a lay Churchman, Edmund Burke, were the 
prominent champions of toleration and liberty of conscience. 
“Pious and learned men,” said Bishop Green, “ ought not 
to be ruined and imprisoned for the crime of preaching to 
hearers who would reject any ministrations but theirs.” He 
angered George III, and ruined all his prospects of advance- 
ment by his brave speech. The Jubilee Lecturers refer again 
and again to the barbarity of the Five Mile Act. But 
neither of the lecturers has thought it worth while to repeat 
Burke’s scathing remark that a century after the passing of 
that Act Dissenters actually petitioned that it should be en- 
forced, not upon themselves, whose safety was secured by the 
Toleration Act, but on those who had dissented from them. The 
were as intolerant towards the Socinians or Unitarians as their 
fathers had been towards the Quakers. As Burke puts it, in his 
sarcastic paraphrase of the Dissenters’ petition:—* We desire 
that you will not tolerate these men, because they will not go as 
far as we, though we desire to be tolerated—we who will not go 
as far as you. Our prayer to this Honourable House is that they 
mey ke thrown into prison if ever they come within five miles of 
® corporate town, because they stop somewhat short of us in point 
of doctrine.” This conduct was quite in keeping with Separatist 
traditions. Leonard Busher urged James I. to prohibit the 
bishops and other theologians from using the Fathers in their 
controversial writings, and to restrict them by a royal decree from 
quoting any authority except the Bible. This astounding request 
occurs in the long “ Plea for Liberty of Conscience” which he 
addressed to the King and Parliament in 1614, and which was 
republished in 1646 by the Separatists when they were struggling 
against the dominant Presbyterians. Busher “humbly advises 
His Majesty” that it would be safe to allow “every person, yea, 
even Jews and Papists, to write, dispute, confer and reason, print 
and publish any matter touching religion, always provided they 
allege no Fathers for proof of any point.” He thought it should 
be at “ once established by law that none shall confirm their re- 
ligion and doctrine by the Fathers, and by prisons, burning, and 
banishing.” He naively adds, “I have, through the help of God, 
out of His holy Word made a scourge of small cords wherewith 
Antichrist and his ministers might be driven out of the temple of 
God.” The Presbyterians and Independents, according to the 
Quaker autobiographer, used to “ beat Friends with their Bibles.” 
Did Leonard Busher want King James and his Parliament, in the 
interest of toleration and liberty of conscience, to apply his 
Scriptural “ scourge ” in this physical manner to Abbot, Andrewes, 
Hooker, Laud, and all English bishops and priests ? It is hard to 
see how any application of this Dissenters’ scourge, unless it was 
applied by a disestablishing and disendowing act of royal pre- 
rogative or of Parliament, could have driven the Anglican clergy 
out of the temple. 

We do not find any reference in these Jubilee Lectures to 
the Erastianism of the early Independents, to their exaggerated 
notion of the rights of Kings and Parliaments in the affairs 
of the Church. The chief sources on which the lecturers rely 
for the matter of their lectures are the prodigious compilation 
made for the Congregational Union by Benjamin Hanbury about 
half a century ago, Neal’s well-known History, Palmer’s three 
volumes of uncritical hagiology, the pictorial and equally uncri- 
tical volumes of Dr. Stoughton, the more recent collections of Dr. 
Waddington, and the splendid bibliographical work of the Ameri- 
can Dr. Dexter. Not one of the lecturers seems for a moment to 
have troubled himself with independent research. Nor does any 
one of them seem to have thought it any part of his duty, as a con- 
tributor to a work which the preface asserts to be “ not unworthy 
of a place in the permanent apparatus of Congregational literature, 
to compare Hanbury himself with Hanbury’s sources. The cause 
of Congregational Independency in Hanbury’s day had already 

un to be complicated with the causes of so-called Voluntaryism 
Liberationism, with which originally it had no sort of relation, 
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The modern Independent is usually a Liberationist first and a 
Congregationalist afterwards. Hanbury, the most omnivorous of 
readers, cannot have failed to discover that the venerated fathers 
of Independency were sturdy Anti-Liberationists. When we 
compare the long extracts in his Historical Memorials with the 
originals from which they were taken, we are astonished at his 
omissions and suppressions. He seems to have thought it his 
duty to run his pen through every line and sentence in the 
writings of the fathers which he judged to be unwholesome or 
unpleasant reading for their sons. Hanbury’s partial silencing of 
the old Independents, in order to avoid wounding the Liberationist 
susceptibilities of the modern Independents, deprives his elaborate 
compilation of any value as a source of history, except to those 
who will take the trouble to collate and verify his citations. 

Having made this assertion, it is only fair that we should give 
ae of its truth. In the year 1596 the Separatist exiles in the 

etherlands published Zhe Confession of Faith of certain English 
People living inthe Low Countries, exiled. ThisConfession was repub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1598. After a prefatory statement of the 
reasons “ for which we have separated ourselves from the Church 
of England, as God commandeth ”—the first of which is that “the 
whole land is received into it”—they proceed to their confession, 
which consists of forty-five “articles.” Hanbury pieces into his 
book, after his paste-and-scissors method, between seven ahd 
eight closely-printed pages of excerpts from these articles of primi- 
tive Congregationalism. By far the most important of them, 
from the standpoint of the modern Liberationist Independent, is 
Article xxxix., in which the exiled fathers and confessors of 
Independency express their convictions as to the right relation 
between the State and the very small society which they held to 
be the Church. The article contains a negative and a positive sec- 
tion. In the former, the Independents assert that it is “ the office and 
duty of Princes and Magistrates, who, by the ordinance of God, are 
supreme governors under Him over all persons and causes within 
their realms and dominions,” to disestablish and disendow the 
historical Church of the Nation and the Parishes. The second 
edition was dedicated to the reverend and learned students of Holy 
Scripture in all the Reformed, or non-Lutheran, Universities of 
Protestant Europe, and the confessors insist that the States of 
Europe are bound “to suppress and root out all false ministries, 
voluntary religions, and counterfeit worship of God; to abolish 
and destroy the idol-temples, and all images, altars, vestments, 
and all other monuments of idolatry and superstition ; and to take 
and convert to their own civil uses, not only the benefit of all 
such idolatrous buildings and monuments, but also the revenues, 
demesnes, lordships, possessions, glebes, and maintenances of any 
false ministries and unlawful ecclesiastical functions whatsoever 
within their dominions.” Perhaps this may be called a forecast 
of modern Liberationism ; but Dr. Fairbairn and Dr. Allon would 
scarcely claim it as a forecast of modern toleration. It was the 
sort of bait which the early Independents continuously dangled 
before the potentates of the world in order to tempt them to throw 
the might of the secular arm on the side of Dissent against the 
Church, It will help us to understand how it was that the 
Separatists, as well as the Nonconformists, were so often power- 
fully backed by grasping nobles in their opposition to the bishops, 
and were thrust upon parochial cures by patrons who had a greedy 
eye for the property of the Church, and why this same class of 
men had so bitter a hatred to ecclesiastical reformers like 
Archbishops Bancroft and Laud. Indeed Travers, the Noncon- 
formist opponent of Hooker, is cited by Bancroft as making this 
confession:—“ While the gentry hear us speak against bishops 
and cathedral churches, it tickleth their ears, looking for the prey 
they had before of monasteries; yea, they have in their hearts 
already devoured the Church’s inheritance. They care not for 
religion, so they may get the spoil.” But the religious duty of 
princes, according to this primitive confession of the independents, 
is not merely negative. A godly State, after it has rigorously 
disestablished and disendowed the historical Church of the 
baptized in every parish, after it has abolished Antichrist, is 
bound to to the legislative establishment and endowment 
of Calvinistic and Separatist Independency, for the benefit of the 
minority of Dissenters within its dominions who regard them- 
selves as the elect. ‘“ And,” the Confession goes on, “it is the 
duty of Princes and Magistrates to establish and maintain by their 
laws, every part of God’s Word, His pure religion, and true 
ministry, to cherish and protect all such as are careful to worship 
God according to His Word.” Hanbury naturally shrank from 
showing that it was one of the primary principles of the Inde- 
pendents that a small handful of Separatists, who —— 
unchurched the whole fellowship of christened folk in every pari 
in Christendom, were to dictate to the Emperor,*the Kings, and 
Republics of Europe what “ religion” and what “ ministry ” they 
were bound to “establish” as alone “ pure” and “true.” His 
bias and fidelity to new Liberationism were so much stronger 
than his piety and faithfulness to the old Independents, that he 
deliberately omitted to quote this proof, as well as many other 
proofs, of the very strong anti-Liberationist convictions of the Con- 
gregationalist fathers, doctors, and confessors. He deceived his 
contiding employers, the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, and his volumes have continued to deceive a whole 

neration of Independent historiographers and lecturers, by kee 
ing back a part of the truth. It is only just to say that the 
candid honesty of the American Dr. Dexter has made full amends 
for Hanbury’s defect. 


NEW MILITARY BOOKS.* 


ie is a beautiful and a comforting thought for the British tax- 
payer that, in proportion as soldiers become scarce, officers are 
becoming educated and intellectual, The public may, indeed, look 
forward with pride and satisfaction to a not very remote future 
when the once untutored and unlearned officer will be a perfect 
paragon of moral and ge ae? ay able alike to besiege 
a city or square the circle, and willing to go anywhere and do any- 
thing—in theory. The feelings of gratification and pride with 
which this prospect may justifiably be regarded are naturally 
intensified by the reflection that, as far as can now be foreseen, the 
officer will attain the zenith of his educational and intellectual 
career at the precise moment when there will not be a single 
soldier left to command, Our present purpose, however, is to deal 
with some of the books, which are now published in numbers, for 
the officer's professional study and improvement; in fact, if he 
succeeds in learning half of them, he will not be wanting in 
information, 

ye will first take the Manual of Military Law. This is a 
modest and unpretentious volume, and one eminently adapted to 
the requirements of military service, as will be admitted when we 
mention that it is royal octavo size, two inches thick, contains 
845 pages, and weighs, even in its Serge unrevised and incom- 
plete state, over three pounds. What dimensions it may ulti- 
mately attain to, it is impossible even to predict. The book 
begins with fourteen chapters, as follows:—I. Introductory— 
II. History of Military Law—III. Crimes and Scale of Punish- 
ments —1V. Arrest; Investigation by Commanding Officer ; 
Summary Power of Commanding Officer; Provost Marshal— 
V. Courts-Martial— VI. Evidence— VII, Offences Punishable 
by Ordinary Law—VIII. Powers of Courts of Law in relation 
to Courts-Martial and Officers—IX. History of the Military 
Forces of the Crown—X. Enlistment—XI. Constitution of the 
Military Forces of the Orown—XII. Relation of Soldiers to 


-Civil Life—XIII. Summary of the Law of Riot and Insurrec- 


tion—XIV. The Customs of War. We then have the entire 
Army Act for the current year, with copious notes, ae or 
otherwise ; which is followed by what are known as the Rules of 
Procedure, for the guidance and instruction of officers who may 
have to frame charges, and the courts-martial which may have to 
try them. Attached to these Rules are three long appendices, 
Then we have in succession the Rules for the Summary Punish- 
ment of Offences Committed on Active Service; Forms of Court- 
Martial; Forms of Application for a Court-Martial ; Memorandum 
for the Guidance of Courts-Martial, and an Order in Council on 
Discipline on Board Ship. This concludes the first part. The 
second part consists of a number of Acts of Parliament bearing 
more or less directly on the army; and the whole concludes 
with an index, which is worthy of the book, inasmuch as it 
alone occupies 130 pages. To criticize such a work in detail 
would be premature, as it is avowedly in an incomplete — 
We will therefore content ourselves with a few general remar 
The first thing that strikes us is the total disestablishment and 
disappearance of what has been hitherto known as martial law. 
The reasons for this step are thus given :— 

It remains to remark that no mention has been made of Martial Law. 
The reason is that martial law, as distinguished from military law and the 
customs of war, is unknown to English jurisprudence. The intermediate 
state between war and peace, called by Continental writers a state of 
siege, does not exist in English law, which never presupposes the ibility 
of civil war and is silent as to such a condition of things. ithin the 
United Kingdom peace always exists in contempiation of English law, and 
the disturbers of that peace are considered guilty according to the — 
of their offences, misdemeanours, felonies, or treason, and punishabdle wit 
fine, imprisonment, penal servitude, or death. True it is that what is 
called Martial Law is sometimes proclaimed against disturbers of the 
public peace in England, but such a proclamation in no degree suspends 
the ordinary law, or substitutes any other kind of law in its stead, and 
amounts to no more than an authoritative announcement of the existence 
of a state of things in which force will be used against wrongdoers for the 
purpose of protecting the public peace. 

The origin of the misuse of the expression “ Martial Law,” as implying 
a state of things in which Englishmen in time of peace are subject to some 
other Jaw than the ordinary law, will probably be found in the illegal 
attempts made in the arbitrary times of our history to apply military law 
to the civil population ; for in those days a proclamation of martial law 
would have the significant effect that military or, as it was then called, 
martial law would be substituted for the ordinary law as respects the dis- 
turbers of the public peace ; in other words, that the rioters would be tri d 
when captured, and punished by military tribunals and not by civ 
tribunals. Such a state of things has never existed in England, although 
a restricted power of trying by military tribunals offenders — the 
oom peace in Ireland has, on several occasions, been conferred by Act of 

‘arliament, 

On this passage we will only remark that the whole question 
strikes us as being too important to be settled in this off- 
hand and summary manner. As we glance through the book we 
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notice everywhere signs of the relaxation of the strict discipline 
which once prevailed. For instance, the old rule in the army 
‘with regard to drunkenness ran as follows :—“ Drunkenness is in- 
variably to be considered an vation of an offence.” Now in 
Chapter iii. we find that “drunkenness may, where intention is 
of the essence of the crime, justify a court-martial in awarding a 
less punishment than the crime would otherwise have deserved.” 
Again, it was once a rule in the army that a man was either 
drunk or sober. Now we read that “in simple drunkenness 
there are practically various grades, and evidence should be 
ven as to whether the man was drunk or very drunk.” The 
kk certainly leaves little to be desired on the score of com- 
pleteness, Every contingency at present conceivable, from the 
exact words in which every charge is to be framed down to 
the precise manner of carrying on the proceedings of a court- 
martial through all its ible variations—each and all are laid 
down most minutely. We fear there is some necessity for this, 
for truth compels us to state that Private Thomas Atkins is 
becoming a most detestable lawyer. We have already referred to 
the enormous size of this book, with its 845 pages. Perhaps, 
following the example of other military works, it may hereafter 
appear as what is facetiously called “a pocket edition,” by which 
time, what with the “Pocket Queen’s Regulations,” “ Pocket 
Book for Field Service,” and a few others, there will be a goodly 
array of “pocket” books, the utility of which will be materially 
enhanced by the fact that the British officer in uniform has no 
pocket to carry even one of them in. 

Next we have to notice the new official text-book of Mili- 
tary Topography, by Colonel W. H. Richards. We are delighted 
to see this book at last. The British officer has long been sorely 
puzzled to choose between the numerous works on topography 
and surveying which have been published at different times by 
different authors. His doubts are finally set at rest by the pre- 
sent volume, which is now the only oy | recognized work 
on the subject. The reader must not suppose that its author has 


thus secured a monopoly—far from it. The work is the pro-. 


perty of the authorities. Certain officers who were en in 
compiling it have received a certain oe for their services, and 
there their connexion with it ends. This system is far to be pre- 
ferred to the old one, in which some fortunate monopolists charged 
exorbitant prices and frequently gave but little value for them. 
With regard to the present volume we can safely say that it is 
admirably adapted to the object in view—namely, to teach the art 
of military surveying to all classes of students, from the very be- 
ginning up to the final stage. The principles and art of surveying, 
the construction and use of the ogee og compass, the plane table, 
the clinometer, the range-finder, the sextant, the theodolite, 
the measuring chain, the artificial horizon, and the aneroid and 
mountain barometers, are each and all explained clearly, both 
verbally and by well-drawn diagrams. The art of reading a map 
or a contoured plan, which has hitherto been neglected, has a whole 
chapter (x.) devoted to it, and many who think they know all 
about it will be surprised to find how much they can learn in this 
subject. Colonel Richards is to be congratulated on one of the 
best and completest works of instruction that we remember to have 
seen. It only remains to remark that the price is fixed at four 
shillings, which, considering the number and excellence of the 
plates, is most moderate. 
We have only s for a few remarks on Notes on the Govern- 
ment Surveys of the Principal Countries of the World. This work 
is devoted to a brief description of the topographical surveys of 
the principal countries of the world, followed by a very com- 
plete set of what are technically known as the conventional signs 
of each. For the benefit of the uninitiated, we may mention that 
these conventional signs are simply miniature drawings of, or 
symbols representing, the ordinary aiesta, civil or military, which 
occur in every map, such as houses, trees, churches, windmills, 
bridges, trenches, fortresses, infantry, cavalry, artillery, &c. In 
appearance there is much similarity; the numbers differ in dif- 
ferent countries. For instance, England has a total of 114, 
Austro-Hungary has 281, Belgium has 88, Spain, 222, &c. Fol- 
lowing these, we have the conventional signs of the principal 
marine ogres, Meneis with the following curious piece of 
slipshod ish :—“ Foreign nations have, or are, gradually 
adopting the English conventional signs.” The work is well got 
up, and must have cost considerable labour and research. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Furse sets himself the task of demonstrat- 
ing a truth which has been patent enough to military men for 
years, but which has proved a veritable pons astnorum to 
the civilians who hold our military purse-strings—namely, that 
we, of all nations, ought to have a small but expansible and 
properly organized and efficient system of transport in peace 
time. “All military administrators are unanimous in admit- 
ting that, in order not to impose too serious a burden on the 
finances, transport must be kept within reasonable bounds in peace 
time, to be expanded in war to meet the innumerable requirements 
of an army in the field.” Again:—“ The efficiency of our army 
transport on service rests on the degree of attention paid to it in 
peace time. We should not rest satisfied with censuring when a 
war discloses a sad failure in our transport arrangements, but in 
time of which follows nbn. 
past experience such an organization as will put t ibility o 
a failure recurring of the Colonel Furse 
lays stress on the fact that we want not merely transport, but 
disciplined military transport ; and he quotes the opinions of our 
most eminent generals in support of his views. The Duke 


of Wellington says :—“ If the transport drivers are not regu- 
larly trained and formed, no sites an be placed on them, and 
yet the most important operations of war depend frequently on 
the due performance of their duty by this description of corps.” 
Sir Charles Napier writes:—“I am convinced that the baggage 
of an army can never be rendered properly movable in Europe 
or America, still less in India, unless it be formed into a corps 
perfectly organized.” Lord Strathnairn says:—‘I beg leave to 
record my convictions, founded on practical experience in India 
and the Crimea, and a careful study of all the bearings of military 
transport, that the idea of organizing a train of which all the 
elements would not be under military discipline, is a fatal illu- 
sion.” And how have we profited by this sound and competent 
advice? Let the author tell us :—‘‘ Some months before the out- 
break of the Afghan War, the Commander-in-Chief in India (on 
the 8th April, 1878) urged the Government of India to appoint 
a Committee of officers to inquire into the question of how to 
provide a transport train for foreign service. To this request, no 
reply being received, a reminder was sent on the 7th August, 
1878, which met with no better result; a few weeks later the 
country was plunged into a difficult war.” And here isa sketch of 
the natural and inevitable result :—“ Generals Sir S. Browne, Sir D. 
Stewart, Sir M. Biddulph, Sir F, Roberts, Sir F. Maude, Sir C, 
Macgregor, and other officers have recorded that there was no organi- 
zation cr chain of we in the transport; that the officers 
were new to their work, selected without qualifications, and 
too young and inexperienced ; that their duties were not properly 
defined ; that they arrived too late to initiate any organization ; 
and that, in short, there was no organization worthy of 

name.” And so, we suppose, it will be to the end of the chapter. 
But we must pass on to the consideration of the book in general. 
It is devoted, as its title implies, to t rt; and the subject is 
treated both thoroughly well, The division of transport into 
regimental, departmental, and general ; — 7 carriers, by 

- by rai 


pack animals wheel carriages; transpo and by sea; 
transport of ‘sick and wounded, and the duties of rt offi- 
nations 


cers, are all fully dealt with. The modern ee of 
are ransacked for useful and instructive examples, which must 
have cost the author considerable trouble and research. The in- 
formation given on the subject of the mule is most interesting ; 
and, as this animal is daily growing in military favour, and wi 
probably be soon sought after for general purposes, we com- 
mend Colonel Furse’s remarks to civilian as well as to military 
readers. We have only s for the following extract :—“ To 
each mule train is added a bell mare. Persons who are acquainted 
with the peculiarities of mules are aware of the extraordinary 
affection they entertain for a grey mare. The packers, to save the 
inconvenience of driving and to keep the mules together, make 
use of one with a bell attached to her neck, and the mules when 
working at night, or in deep and crooked trails where they cannot 
see the mare ahead, will follow perfectly contented within hearing 
distance of it; but woe to the unfortunate packers if by any acci- 
dent the bell ceases to be heard by the mules.” We wish the book 
all the success it undoubtedly merits. 

ually practical, useful, and thorough is The Line of Com- 
munications by the same author. The writer dwells again upon 
the necessity of system and order, “ The wars which we con- 
stantly engage in are very exceptional in their nature, and tactics 
and strategy are not of so much account in these as judicious 
arrangements, for while tactics and strategy need not be of 
the highest order when the military training of. one’s adversary 
is not of a superior class, the difficulties of supply and transport, 
owing to the barren and unproductive nature of the country, the 
absence of good roads, and the great wants of a properly organized 
army, are constant, and do not vary with the of the enemy. 
The whole thing is | ny 9m a matter of forethought and 

ment ; hence military administration plays a most important 

part in these undertakings.” The book is divided into twelve 
chapters, and the whole subject of the supply of an army from the 
moment it lands is dealt with. The three last chapters are devoted 
to the hospitals on the line of communication; the remount esta- 
blishment and depét for sick horses; and the telegraph and other 
means for rapid transmission of orders, 


TWO MINOR NOVELS.* 


ie Mr. Ross's novelette lays itself open to criticiem, at least it 
has the merits of being lively and readable. It is not altogether 
easy to understand why he should have laid his scenes in Scotland 
and styled his heroine “a misguidit lassie.” Antoinette Rayner 
is the daughter of an Englishman; she has French blood in her 
veins, and she isa Frenchwoman in temperament as well as by 
name; while, although Mr. Ross's own patronymic is Scotch, he 
can hardly have much personal acquaintance with the Highlands. 

paring for the detailed descriptions in the m making 
ae notes of the botany on the banks of the Greta, 7 But Mr, 
Ross seems to have got up his descriptions at second hand, and he 
paints with a vagueness that is very far from realistic. As for 


By Percy Ross, London: Macmillan & Co. 
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Mine Own People. By Louisa M. Gray, Author of “ Nelly’s Teachers,” 
&e. Macniven & Wallace. 1883. 
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his Highland names they sound as if they might have been 
borrowed from Brittany ; or, indeed, for the matter of that, from 
the Malay Peninsula, Did ever mortal Scotchman hear of such a 
territorial designation as “Tam na Tapitty Gabbert”? If it is 
meant to be comically sarcastic, as we may presume, it overshoots 
the mark altogether. And the laird’s family name of Caergent— 
“laird,” by the way, is rather Lowland than Celtic—might 
have been excogitated from loose memories of a romance of 
King Arthur, but certainly from no muster-roll of the Caledonian 
clans. And the leading character, in her relation to other ag 
and common things, is assuredly drawn out of all probability. 
Antoinette Rayner is one of those hoydenish young women who 
are permitted by novelists to abuse all license, on the strength of 
their fascinating mam and good looks. Morally the feeblest 
and most timid of her sex, in her conduct and caprices she carries 
courage to audacity. She trembles before a stern, though indul- 
pent parent; while in reality, if she appreciated the strength of 

hold upon him, she might lead him anywhere by the nose. With 
an apparent determination of purpose that bears down all opposition 
for the moment, she never knows her own mind for ten consecutive 
minutes; and she disarms the people she has injured and provoked 
by throwing herself in humble submission at their feet. But, as 
sensible men will be befooled by silly women in all — 
it is her very weakness and fickleness that makes her c . And, 
to do her justice, she is exceedingly sprightly to boot, and might 
have made us laugh in spite of ourselves had we been looking on 
at the game in which she has been trifling with the heartstrings 
of the players. 

The opening incident introduces her characteristically. Her 
father has rented a deer forest in Scotland, and she has gone out 
for a ramble on the neighbouring hills, when the sight of a 
masculine figure approaching induces her to hide behind a cairn. 
Had we known her better, we should have said that she was the 
last girl in the world to get out of the way of any human being. 
Rather in the solitudes of a sequestered forest she would have 
rushed towards the first gillie she chanced to see for the mere 
pleasure of talking to him. Her attempt at concealment proves 
vain, and the indiscretion of her favourite colley betrays her. The 
sportsman, who is no other than the lord of the property with the 
unpronounceable name, though he has brought a brace of pointers 
along with him, has somehow got separated from his sporting 
“tail.” He is unattended by either keeper or gillie; and, 
strangely enough, he is shooting alone, although he sundry 
companions scattered over the hills. Circumstances place him at 
the mercy of the imperious and capricious little lady. His rough 
manner and almost brutal bluntness when he treats the frolic- 
some beauty as a common poacher and tres offers a 
challenge which she is prompt to accept. She behaves to him 
de haut en bas; she snubs him unmercifully and reduces him to 
docile obsequiousness. With questionable taste, she tells him that 
he may come next day to her father’s shooting lodge, to claim a 
fine which she fixes at five geen With taste still more 
questionable, she gets the money ready for their distinguished 
visitor in the shape of a bagful of coppers collected from the 
neighbouring cottages, which, if we may trust a considerable 
experience of the Highlands, infers a very remarkable pedestrian 
feat. In fact, in her fascinations, as in her freaks and the strange 
witchery she exercises, Antoinette resembles the Undine of La- 
Motte-Fouqué’s tale, although we only discover that she has a 
soul in the last pages of the story. When the laird is laying his 
fortune at her feet, she gets rid of his importunities for the time 
by intimating that she is already bespoken. As it appears, she 
has been engaged when abroad to a German lover, under circum- 
stances equally romantic and unlikely. The German turns up in 
the Highlands, where he takes very kindly to our national sports, 
and figures conspicuously in a rather remarkable deer drive. The 
despondent laird returns to the charge on finding that the Teuton 
is perpetually quarrelling with his lady-love. Luckily for the 
laird’s happiness, he has a wonderful escape, as he subsequently 
ahuvdilie with heartfelt gratitude. The real heroine, and the 
most e ing woman in the story, is a certain charming Miss 
Sinclair, whom Mr. Caergent, with true masculine clearsighted- 
ness, has chosen to be the confidante of his love sorrows. Miss 
Sinclair her woman’s wit at his service, and honestly 
helps him to win his idol. When a second disappointment has 
awakened him to a sense of his folly, coming in his despair to 
Miss Sinclair for consolation, her overwrought feelings play her 
false. In an irrepressible outbreak she lets him understand that 
she has hopelessly loved him all along; and, ~ yoy the disclosure 
as a message from above, they marry and live happily ever 
after. As for Antoinette, although doomed apparently on the 
death of her father to a merited purgatory of isolation, she 
emerges from it after all into what promises to be an earthly 
= Her butterfly German flutters back from the Father- 

d to the flame at which he has already repeatedly scorched 
himself; but this time, to his astonishment, he may sun himself 
in smiles which seem full of the promise of eternal constancy. 
They, too, determine to get married, and we hope the best for 
them, though we fear the worst. Many of the scenes between 
Emil and Antoinette are sprightly enough ; the misfortune is that 
they seldom strike us as being true either to human nature or 

bilities, 

Miss Gray's story is in strong contrast to Mr. Ross's, and 
very much in the style of the later works of the author of 
The Heir of Redclyffe and The Daisy Chain. It is very long and 
somewhat tedious, and may be safely recommended for the perusal 


of young ladies who are forbidden to seek recreation in ordinary 
novels, There isa marriage at the end, but little love-making, 
and nothing can be more correct than the conduct of the heroine, 
when the effects of an excellent moral education have been de- 
veloped by a course of trials. When we say that the story runs 
to over five hundred pages, that it is singularly destitute of even 
the most commonplace incidents, and that it is a study of —- 
phases of immature feminine character, it will be seen that it 
must be somewhat wearisome reading, either to those whose 
tastes have been depraved by unwholesome sensation or elevated 
by familiarity with the masters of fiction, At the same time 
it is only fair to say that Miss Marian Grant is made very 
natural. The title of the book sufficiently suggests its sub- 
ject. By a decision which her mother subsequently has occasion 
to regret, Marian has been sent from her modest Scottish home to 
be brought up in a noble English family. Reared almost from 
childhood in the ep of luxury, she forgets her own people and her 
father’s house. She finds herself placed on a fvoting of easy 
equality with Lady Constance Wentworth, her schoolroom com- 
ion ; and Lady Constance’s brothers in the meantime regard 
er as a sister, although of course fraternal affection of the kind is 
exceedingly likely to change its character. Owing to circum- 
stances and a malevolent grand-aunt of the Wentworths, Marian 
receives something like a summary dismissal. Very much against 
her will, she is returned upon the hands of her own people. 
Naturally, though there is considerable atfection on both sides, 
there is a good deal of grave misunderstanding. Marian repeatedly 
shows a temper, and repents it; after being tossed about on a sea 
of petty troubles and b:iffeted by the breezes of trivial adversities, 
she seeks consolation ix pious resignation and in the discharge of 
domestic duties, Having attained to nearly perfect submission and 
won the affectionate admiration of her family, she finally has her 
reward. A telegram summons her to the sick-bed of the second 
son of the house of Ellersley. To her surprise she learns that 
what she had taken to be mere brotherly love was really the 
beginning of a deep and resolute passion, The youth who had 
been the spoiled darling of his mother cannot be happy without 
making Marian his wife, and of course the well-meaning but w 
Lady Ellersley has consented to let him have the girl he hus been 
erying for. The slight love-scenes after the pair have been reunited 
are rather prettily contrived. At the last moment it seems likely 
that the match will be broken off, for though Otto desires to take 
Marian for better or worse, his affection does not extend to her 
unknown relatives. But Marian is ready to sacrifice her own 
prospects of happiness rather than hurt the feelings of her family 
in any way, so her lover yields to pressure with such ao 
as to rivet her heart to his more firmly than ever. If we took the 
story seriously we should say that with Otto's facile temperament 
he was altogether unworthy of the more earnest Scotch girl, and 
that the precipitate engagement was scarcely likely to lead to 
happy results. But the interest, such as it is, lies in the analysis 
of Marian’s feelings and individuality, and so the unexpected 
dénouement may be suffered to pass with slight criticism. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


FRANCISQUE MICHEL has given lovers of old French 
¢ so many excellent books since and including the editio 
princeps of the Chanson de Roland, nearly half a century ago, that 
a mere catalogue of them would be a considerable work. The 
ublication (1) before us is not exactly a novelty; for Chandos 
Herald’s Poem on the Black Prince has been already edited for 
the Roxburghe Club by the late Librarian of the eian, But 
it was worth presenting to the general public, who have it here in 
sized and roug! paper, ample margins, so forth. 
Francisque Michel has not contented himself, as did Mr. Coxe, 
with simply reproducing the exceedingly corrupt text of the MS, 
at Worcester College. He has constructed a text for us. We 
have no great objection to the proceeding ; but, without affecting 
to sympathize with the extreme prudery of some modern editors 
and critics, we are inclined to think that it would have been well 
to give in foot-notes the actual MS. readings. The editor might 
urge, and with some reason, that the literary and linguistic in- 
terest of the piece is so entirely subordinate to that of its matter 
that attentions desirable in other cases are not so here. The truth 
is that the good Herald, though a fairly correct and facile writer, 
is not much more of a poet than his master, Sir John, is likely to 
have been. His enthusiasm for his subject, and his borrowing of 
the actual words of others, sometimes make him picturesque, as 
where he represents the French crying at Chandos’s death, “ tout 
sera notre Auxi vray com le paternostre”; but for the most part 
he is only a faithful reporter of things seen and a sufficiently 
careful abridger of things heard. It is probably to this distinc- 
tion that is due the disproportionate s; (one-third) occu- 
pied by the Spanish expedition in this chronicle. But it ought 
to be remembered (and few English historians have remem- 
bered it) that the Black Prince’s entrée en Espagne was 
especially calculated to stimulate the imagination of the time, as 
furnishing a parallel to the chief exploits of the greatest of 
French heroes—Charlemagne. Englishmen who had been all 
(1) Le Prince Noir: poéme du héraut darmes Chandos. With an 
English Translation and Notes by Francisque Michel. London and Paris; 
Fotheringham. 
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their lives reading the Spanish journeys and fightings of the 
King @ la barbe florie to be able to match 
m. 

Essais de littérature anglaise (2) is a rather ambitious title for 
a book which, like M. Darmesteter’s, contains but three hundred 
small pages, of which nearly a third are made up of very brief 
reviews—scarcely more than comptes rendus—of recent English 
books. Of course, if these reviews exhibited any very remarkable 
characteristics of style or thought, they would justify their collec- 
tion; but this does not appear to us to be the case. Another 
somewhat longer essay on ion hardly takes room enough for its 
subject, and is occupied chiefly with an abstract of the poet's 
life, which is correct enough, but somewhat superfluous in a 
literary way. This leaves a paper on Shakspeare, and a much 
longer one on Macbeth, to which it is in a manner preliminary ; 
and these two may be said to have deserved reprinting. They 
display very great care in getting up the latest school of 
Shakspeare criticism in England and in formulating its results. 
But here, as elsewhere, M. Darmesteter, in common with a con- 
siderable number of contemporary French critics, shows himself 
too much as a patient and diligent scholiast, and not enough as a 
critic proper. We ought, however, to mention a prefatory letter 
to M. Guillaume Guizot, which is a plea for the study of English 
in France. We should have thought the plea was bardly needed, 
for it is very common now (M. Darmesteter’s own book is an in- 
stance) to find evidence in France of a knowledge of English 
writers which certainly was not common a few years ago. But 
he might reply to us, and he is certainly in a better position than 
we are to judge, that this is in effect the result of the English 
studies of the risen, not of the rising, generation. 

If the French are not a moral and virtuous nation, it evidently 
will not be the fault of M. Alexandre Dumas fils, In his earlier years 
there were ribald or uncharitable persons who did not exactly put 
this construction on his literary efforts; but great men always are 
and always have been misunderstood. The present object of 
M. Dumas's efforts is the alteration of the bastardy law in France. 
We know from Mr, Gladstone (some of us did not know it before) 
that French jurisprudence is the admiration of the universe. But 
it is an observed fact, as in the case of the British Constitution 
and other matters, that those institutions which are the wonder 
and envy of the universe frequently fail to affect the irreverent 
persons who are more especially concerned with them with any- 
thing like unbounded admiration. M. Dumas and his friend M. 
Rivet (a deputy who has charge of the design) wish to abrogate 
that provision of French law by which at present the recherche dela 
paternité (3) is forbidden; though, by what seems to be something 
of a contraciction, actions for seduction may, under certain cir- 
cumstances, lie, The subject is treated with commendable gravity 
on the whole, though M. Dumas, as usual with him, gets hold of 
a test case, and comments on it with considerable verve. A really 
interesting and important collection of opinions on the subject is 
given. It may be asked, by the way, who is “ Miss Aberton ” who 
is a friend of Mme, Adam, and is “at the head of the English 
movement for the protection of women”? It may also be remarked, 
in passing, that a very sombre picture is here drawn, on the autho- 
rity of no less a person than M. Jules Simon, of that French ouvrier 
to whom some good people pant to assimilate our lower classes. 
“In the working population religious sentiment is non-existent, 
and family affection is unknown.” But of course this agreeable 
condition has nothing to do with Republican institutions, 

The famous debate of the originality of Odette has filled so much 
seen in the newspapers that there is not very much to be learnt 

m M, Mario Uchard’s summary of the matter (a summary in 
which, by the way, he gives his adversary’s case only in summar 
and his own fully) (4) by diligent readers of the modern person's 
Bible. Speaking eae , there are in this case, as in others, 
three courses. here is M. Uchard’s, who naturally enough 
accuses M, Sardou of downright plagiarism, and makes a very 
tolerable case, argumentatively speaking, out of the loud com- 
plaints which M. Sardou himself has notoriously uttered whenever 
wicked people have plagiarized from him, There is M. Sardou’s, 
who takes the well-known old ground of going back on the pre- 
vious question, which Thackeray, as he did in many matters, put 
once for all humoristically at the end of 4 Legend of the Rhine. 
“Tis probable that he had it from some other, and that the other 
had filched it from some former tale-teller. For nothing is new 
under the sun.” Lastly, there is the yet more robustious and 
common-sense view, which M. Sarcey, with characteristic common 
sense and robustiousness, has expounded. “ La Fiammina did 
not pay; there was money in les débris de la Fiammina; M. 
Sardou has fished out the money, and pocketed it. Glory be to 
the man who can make things pay.” This is not high morality; 
it is not exactly comforting to ir Uchard, who probably is not a 
constant reader of Mr. Robert Browning, and who might not, 
even if he were such, perceive the immense consolation conveyed 
in the question “ Who fished the murex up?” In this particular 
place it is no business of ours to give any opinion on the contro- 
versy, still less to suggest a via quarta, Itis sufficient to say that 
M. Uchard has put the matter neatly enough in a brochure which 
is very easy reading, and which to any one who knows how to 


(2) Essais de littérature anglaise. Par James Darmesteter. Paris: 
ve. 
(3) La_recherche de la paternité, Par Alexandre Dumas. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 
(4) Un dossier: la Fiammina contre Odette. Par M. Uchard. Paris: 
Dentu. 


discount the facts and leave the conclusions suspended will give a 
very fair idea of the whole controversy. For a party concerned 
that is something to have done. It might give M. Uchard even less 
comfort than M. Sarcey has given if we were to refer him to Bisho 
Latimer and the famous story about the fiddle and the rosin. M. 
Sardou has undoubtedly a large store of rosin and a great knack of 
applying it, 

I'he second volume of the very valuable Memoirs of the Marquis 
de Sourches (5) (which, when they are complete, will po 
supply historians with no small amount of corrections of St.-Simon 
and Dangeau as to the later years of Louis XIV.) may perha 
have been delayed somewhat by the substitution of M. Pontal for 
M. Bertrand as collaborator. It covers the space of two years, 
from the beginning of 1687 to the end of 1688, and, like the first, 
exhibits a very curious difference between the semi-official language 
of the text and the freer comments of the notes. To Englishmen 
the most interesting passages are those which deal with the 
Revolution of 1688. Recorded as the events of that movement are 
from day to day by a person who had considerable opportunities 
of knowing what there was to be generally known, Sourches’s 
diary gives a rather vivid picture of the harm which must have 
been done to James II, by the French alliance, It is evident that, 
though a more or less dim idea of the gravity of the situation pre- 
vailed at the French Court, its real character was scarcely at all 
recognized. The notices of the trial of the Seven Bishops show 
this sufficiently, and the successive mentions of the progress of the 
Prince of Orange after his landing even better. As before, much 
of the Memoirs is occupied merely with those Court ceremonies 
and private jealousies of courtiers which tended more and more 
to absorb, or rather destroy, all political life in France. It is 
very much to be wished that somebody, taking this or some other 
book of the kind for text, would put the truth as to the ancien 
régime before Englishmen. In absolute monarchies and in ad- 
vanced democracies the personal and interested element is alike 
supreme. 

The fifteenth and last volume of the great edition of M. Thiers’s 
speeches (6) hasappeared. It comes down to his last Parliamentary 
address, that on the defence of Paris in the winter of 1874, and 
includes an — of three omitted speeches at earlier periods. 

M. Mougeolle’s admiration of Montesquieu (7) and his defence of 
him against the ignorant depreciation of the French Republican 
school would go far to reconcile any reasonable person to him. 
His theme, however, is at the present day too large a one to be 
sufficiently treated in a single volume, or profitably treated in any 
number of volumes. Michelet, who constantly said true things 
and almost always called them by wrong names, treated the 
Esprit des lois with scorn because it was written in the “ temps 
endormis de Fleury.” It was exactly in such times that a book 
of the kind could be profitably written. These are not temps 
endormis, or, if they are, there is a t deal of very unpleasant 
nightmare about, and until we get into something more like a 
stationary condition they are scarcely to be dealt with as a whole. 

A new edition of the magnum opus (8) of Mirabeau’s father, 
which everybody in England knows generally from Carlyle, an 
which very few people in England (or, it may be gathered from 
the preface of this edition, in France either) knows much of par- 
dedede, was worth bringing out. It is a big book, and not to be 
summarily judged; but it is undoubtedly one of the classics of 
political economy. Of the book generally no one can say anything 
much truer or better than Carlyle has said. It is somewhat 
chaotic as a whole; but full of force, eloquence, and even humour 
in parts; it exhibits the sense, benevolence, and earnest desire to 

t at the truth which distinguished the eighteenth century side 

y side with all sorts of crotchets, prejudices, and incomplete 
acquaintances with the facts and the history of human nature. 
Altogether a most curious book; exceedingly long, the very 
reverse of popular, and, to crown all,as Fuseli said of Blake, 
“ d——d good to steal from.” 

A good addition has been made to M. Lemerre’s cheap, handy, 
and strongly-bound school series in the shape of a new issue of 
Fontaine's Fables (9), prefaced and annotated by M. Anatole 
France. The pe, morgan of the editor is indisputable, and his 
notes, as far as we have examined them, are accurate, well chosen, 
and to the point. 

Two more new editions of the Guides Joanne (10) have to be 
noticed, one of the full size, to the very interesting central districts 


‘of France, the Morvan, the Velay, Auvergne, the Cévennes, &c., 


and the other—a Guide Diamant—to Switzerland. Against this, 
with its dozen excellent maps, there is nothing to say, except that 
they are not invariably scaled—a sine gud non with maps that are 
to be of any use. 

MM. de Leymarie and Bernheim’s pamphlet on the Paris School 
of Dramatic Art (11), is in some respects an odd little book, con- 
sisting of a kind of éloge of the various professors, and some criti- 


(5) Mémoires du marquis de Sourches, Par le comte de Cosnac et E. 
Pontal. Tomei. Paris: Hachette. 

(6) Discours parlementaires de M. Thiers, Tome xv. Paris: Calmann- 

Vy: 


(7) Statistique des civilisations, Par P. Mougeolle. Paris: Leroux. 

(8) L’ami des hommes. Par le marquis de Mirabeau. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 

(9) Fables de La Fontaine. Par A. France. Paris: Lemerre. 

(10) Guides Joanne—France, Auvergne, §c.; Suisse. Paris: Hachette. 

11) L’enseignement dramatique au Conservatoire. Par L. de Le et 
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cism (not so complimentary) on the financial and other arrange- 
ments of the institution. It is curious that the authors complain 
loudly of the neglect of classical mag 

A somewhat mysterious preface, dated “ April 13, 187-,” makes 
us uncertain whether M. Jeannest (12) has ever published his 
experiences, which are some years old, in another form than the 
present. It is also curious that, though “ ce Congo dont on parle 
tant” is mentioned in this preface (and Heaven knows that until 
within the last few months the existence of the river was as much 
as was known to the average Frenchman), and though there is in 
the text much argument for the extension of French influence, 
the very name of M. de Brazza is not mentioned. M. Jeannest, 
however, had in any case a right to write his book. He went 
out fourteen years ago (in a three-masted sailing schooner, by 
the way), and abode for some three or four years on the coast, 
chiefly at Ambrizette and Kinsembo. He gives a very faithful and 
a far from unreadable, though by no means a very lively or event- 
ful, history of his stay, and, as he fortunately had a turn for 
natural history, some particulars of the beasts and birds and creep- 
ing things of the coast. His book is, in short, a book of travels of 
the old style—not uninstructive, not unamusing, and totally free 
from the restless straining after effect, generally burlesque effect, 
which is now too prevalent. The disturbances between the Kroo- 
boys of the European factories and the natives; the jealousies 
between the whites (M. Jeannest, though evidently a person of 
most excellent disposition, seems to have a distrustful idea that 
every Englishman is thirsting for his blood and his employer's 
treasure, and, what is worse, an uncomfortable suspicion that the 
latter, if not the former, will probably come to the pertidious one 
sooner or later); the rare appearances of war steamers (it was 

uite towards the end of M. Jeannest’s stay that English packets 
fom to touch at the minor points of Sewer Guinea)—these 
things fill his pages. It must also be confessed that, though M. 
Jeannest whines as little as he boasts, his book throws some 
fresh light on the inability of Frenchmen to colonize. He speaks, 
and he is justified in speaking, with horror of the suicidal intoxica- 
tion by which too many Englishmen try to beguile the tedium 
of a sojourn in those tropical regions. He does not seem to have 
addicted himself to any of the other distractions of a somewhat 
similar nature which made a critic (not an Englishman) once 
observe that Frenchmen could not colonize, because, instead of 
dominating or raising the natives, they lowered themselves to 
their level, when they reconciled themselves to colonial life at all. 
But, though free from these reproaches, and possessing the ad- 
vantage of at least amateur-scientific tastes, he never seems to 
have made himself at home, and to have been always sighing for 
France. That is the old story, and a very eloquent one. 

De minimis may or may not be a sound legal maxim; it is not 
sound in literature or in politics. We have before us a very little 
pamphlet (13), printed in Algiers, and filling a single sheet of 
sixteen pages. rench policy, according to M. Bodichon, should 
consist in letting Germany carefully alone; for the Germans are 
very strong men, and fond of milliards; while every exertion 
should be made to develop Africa, The Turkish Empire must be 
destroyed, being “immoral”; and apparently morality does not 
in the least forbid the neighbours from pocketing the pieces. We 
are to have our share; but, as we have wickedly backed up 
Turkey, that share, according to Dr. Bodichon, ought merely to 
be “ that one of our princes, married to a Russian princess, shall be 
emperor of a Greeco-Slav State.” Dr. Bodichon is very angry with 
us, but not quite so angry with us as he is with Italy; and it should be 
remembered by the guileless English reader who wishes to under- 
stand this wrath, that the Italians have really done some colonizing 
in Algeria, where the French have completely failed. Italy is, 
therefore, to have Tripoli, “if she can conquer it,” which, as Dr. 
Bodichon has previously assigned it to France, is a fine piece of 
sarcasm, “ Supposing justice to be done,” the Doctor is of opinion 
that Europe would pay France “two millions sterling annually 
for ever ” for her “ sacrifices” in Algeria. Only those who do not 
read French newspapers and who have not seized the real secret 
of the recent conduct of France in Madagascar, Tonquin, &c., will 
blame us for citing these puerilities. They are no doubt exces- 
sively puerile, but they express in a crude and exaggerated form 
what seven Frenchmen out of ten, if not nine out of ten, think. 

Few and evil are the novels which have come into our hands 
this month. The least evil are a translation from the Polish 
novelist Kraszewski (14), which might have been entitled, with a 
slight license of interpretation, Ze droit du setgneur, and which has 
some pathos; and a book in which Mme. Van de Wiele (15), the 
author, has tried not unsuccessfully to render in words the minute 
art of description which once made her countrymen famous in 
painting. 

Among ints of older books, the reader who has heard of 
Mme d’Agoult and has not read her may be advised not to judge 
her from the tales collected under the first title of Valentia (16). 
They are well enough written, but far from strong, and mostly 
charged with a kind of sentimental morality or immorality 


(12) Quatres années au Congo. Par Charles Jeannest. Paris: 
Charpentier. 

(13) Le vade mecum de la politique francaise. Par le dr. Bodichon. 

(14) Oulea, Traduit du polonais de Kraszewski, Par L. Mickiewitz, 
Paris : Calmann-Levy. 

flamande. Par Marguerite Van de Wiele. Paris: 

(16) Valentia, Par Daniel Stern, Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


which recalls the worse side of her friend George Sand, and 
which half justifies the naturalist revolt against it. On the 
other hand, rots contes (17) is all Flaubert in sample, giving 
at once his weakness and his strength, bis attractive and his re- 
pulsive qualities, 


(17) Trois contes. Par Gustave Flaubert. Paris: Lemerre, 
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Now ready, in crown 8vo. with 30 Woodcuts, price 5s, 


GAN REMO CLIMATICALLY and MEDICALLY CON-. 
SIDERED. By ArTuur Hitt Hassa.t, M.D. Lond. &c. late Senior Physi- 
+ ~ hD to the Royal Free Hospital, Founder of and Consulting Physician to the 
ational Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Second Edition, 275 pp. 5s. 


SLicatT AILMENTS ; their Nature and Treatment. By 
8. BEaLz, F.R.S. 
London : J. & A. CHURCHILL. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


For SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS : 

HAVE WE A COLONIAL POLICY? By Sir Bantie Frere, G.C.B.,G.C.S.I. 
THE ART OF PREACHING. By the Earl of Canxarvox. 
ARE WE DESPOILING INDIA? A Rejoinder. By Inpico. 
ENGLISH ART IN 1883. By Heyry BLACKBURN. 
THE NEW GUINEA QUESTION ; from a Colonial Point of View. By W. DELISLE Hay.. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CRICKET. By Lord Harris. 
THE RELATION OF LITERATURE AND POLITICS. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
THE MUNICIPALITY OF LONDON. By M. E. Harkness. 
LORD MONBODDO AND MRS. GARRICK : a Love Episode. By Epwanp Forp. 
AN AMERICAN ON AMERICA. By Miss Presto. 
RADICALISM AND THE WORKING CLASSES. By W. H. Matiock. 
CURRENT POLITICS. By the EpiTors. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
(THE FORTSIGHTLY REVIEW for SEPTEMBER. 


T. H. 8. Es ort. 


y ENTS 
IN THE LEBANON. By AN Excuse RESIDENT. 


POLITICS 
YACHT By Sir Thomas Brassey, K.C.B., M.P. 
2. Racing. By Dixon Kemp. 

EGYPT FOR THE EGYPTIANS. By the Baron pz MALORTIR, 
MODERN DRESS. By Mrs. ARMYTAGE. 
A POLITICIAN IN TROUBLE. By the Hon. AvsERoN Henpert, 
TWELVE MONTHS OF TRAVEL. By Dr. Ronert Brows. 
FORTY YEARS IN THE DESERT. By Exxest Hart. 
ANGLO-INDIAN COMPLICATIONS, AND THEIR CAUSE, By A. P. Sixxerr. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON: an Ethical Study. By Hexny Normay. 
THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. II. Measures. 
MOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
STAGE DECORATION : Postscript. By Joun 

London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


WARNINGS | of a WATER FAMINE.—See The BUILDER; 
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The Saturday Review. 


[September 1, 1883. 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN *S MAGAZINE, No. XI.—SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS :— 


THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. Chapters XLIV.—XLVIIL. 
TITLES.—I. By Epwarp A. Freeman, LL.D. D.C.L. 

THE LAST WORDS OF CLEANTHES. By Ricnanrp Henotst Horne, 
POKER PRINCIPLES AND CHANCE LAWS. By R. A. Procror. 

A BOOKMAN’S PURGATORY. By Anprew Lana. 

THE AGE OF TREES. By J. A. Farrer. 

GONE OVER. By Jean INGELow. 

IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. Chapters V.—ViII. By Brer Hanre. 


LoneMans, GREEN, & Co. 


MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER 1883, 
No. DCCCXV. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE CANAL DILEMMA: OUR TRUE ROUTE TO INDIA, 
THE MILLIONAIRE. Part VI. 
THE BERKSHIRE RIDGEWAY. 
A POLISH LOVE-STORY. 
SUMMER SPORT IN NOVA ZEMLA. 
SPECIAL REPORT ON THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCIIEME. By J. P. M. 
LETTERS FROM GALILEE.~—I. 
AN ITALIAN OFFICIAL UNDER NAPOLEON. 
FAILURES. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, New Series, No. III., 6d. 


THE OCORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 
THE REVEREND JOHN CREEDY. With Illustrations by E. J. Wheeler. 
THE FRENCH NEWSPAPER PRESS. In Two Parts. Part II. 
THE GIANT'S pore. mR, A-F,,. Author of “ Vice Versa.” Chapter 7. In the Fog. 
Ge aS Bad N pter 9. A Turning Point. With Lilustrations by 
. ston. 
THE TRYST. 
IN SUSPENSE. 
THE ROMANCE OF PAULILATINO. With Illustrations by H. Furniss. 
London : SmiTH, ELper, & Co., 15 Waterloo Piace. 


“ An amazing shillingsworth.”— Vanity Fair. 
Now ready, Is. 


and LETTERS for SEPTEMBER: an_IIlustrated 


RT 
A Magazine of Fine Art and Fiction. Conducted by J. Comyns Carr. 
CONTENTS: 


CATTLE HIOME (Frontispiece). Engraved by H. 
from the Picture by FELIX DE VUILLEFROY. 
1, FRENCH ACTORS. With 9 Iiustrations, 
2. BOOKBINDING. With 4 Illustrations. 
3. OFF TO THE FISHING GROUNDS. With Illustration. 
4. THE NUREMBERG MUSEUM. With 9 Illustrations. 
5. FOR KING OR COpraas: a Tale of the Great Recto. & ALFRED 
Lei@n, Author of “ Fetters of Memory,” “ El Dorado,” 
6. REVIEWS. 
REMINGTON & Co., 134 New Bond Street, W. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For SEPTEMBER 1883. 


“SENTI, SENTI, ANIMA MIA.” By the Right Hon. W. E. GLApsTone, M.P. 

IRELAND AND THE EMPIRE. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

THE LIBERAL IDEA AND THE COLONIES. By H. 0. AnNOLD-ForsTeER. 

SALMON FISHING. By W. Bromiey-Davenpont, M.P. 

CLERGYMEN AS HEAD-MASTERS, By C. PAvt. 

THE “LIFE-PROBLEM OF BENGAL.” By AMEER ALI. 

beg yw AND THE MOB. By Henry Artuvur Jones (Joint Author of “ The 
uiver ng 

THE WISH TO BELIEVE. By Witrrrp Warp. 

MEMORIES OF ISCHIA. By Dr. W. H. Russevt. 

HAVE WE AN ARMY? By Lieut.-General sir Patrick L. MACDOUGALL, K.C.M.G. 

INEQUALITY IN PUNISHMENT. By Lord Justice Fry. 

REPUBLICAN PROSPECTS IN FRANCE. By Mons, Joserm 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., LONDON, 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCLXXXVII. (for SEPTEMBER). 


CONTENTS : 

THE “WHY” AND THE “HOW” OF LAND NATIONALISATION. 

By ALFRED R, WALLACE, 
TROUTING IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
THE WIZARD’S SON, By Mrs. ‘Chapters 31-33. 
IN THE HEART OF THE VOSGES. 
THE EMPEROR JULIAN’S VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. 
ON A NEGLECTED BOOK. 
SOME PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MADAME MOHL. 
FORTUNE’S FOOL. By HawrHorne. Conclusion. 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Work of Trade Unions. By George Howell. 
By James Purves. 


and Poachi J 
he Origin of Tithes. © B the Rev. Edwin Hatch. 


Medusa. By H. Arthur Kenn 
Canaan 


Gods By 
Last Words on Mr. Tipert' Bill. By Sir Arthur Hebhouse, 
Early of no BY Andre w Lang. 
Middl Drs. Haweis. 
‘oung Edward Jen Jenkins. 
Copemoerery New Testament Criticism. Professor Wace. 
Il. By Ker III. Physical Science. By A. Proctor. 


& Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, B.C, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND 
THE COUNTRY. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respect- 
fully recommended to make early application for the Books iu the 
following List, as the Surplus Copies will be withdrawn for Sale 
as soon as the present demand has subsided. 


Life of Bishop Wilberforce. Lady Bloomfield’s Reminiscences. 
Letters and Memorials of Mrs. Carlyle. Memoir cf Annie Keary. 
Fanny Kemble’s Records of Later Days. Oraik’s Life of Switt. 
Max Miiller’s Lectures on India. The Merv Oasis, by Edmond 
O'Donovan. About Yorkshire, by Mr. and Mrs. Macquoid. The 
Early Homes of Prince Albert, by Alfred Rimmer. Dean Bradley's 
Recollections of Dean Stanley. Carlyle’s Correspondence with 
Emerson. To the Gold Coast for Gold, by R. F. Burton and 
V. L. Cameron. Mozley’s Reminiscences of Oriel. Picton’s Life 
of Cromwell. Four Years of Irish History, by Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy. Seven Years at Eton, edited by J. Brinsley Richards. 
A Literary History of England, by Mrs. Oliphant. The Great 
Pyramid, by Richard A. Proctor. Friendships of Mary Russell 
Mitford. Freeman's Reign of William Rufus, Sir Archibald 
Alison’s Autobiography. Spinoza: a Study, by Dr. Martineau. 
Freeman’s Impressions of the United States. Fitzgerald’s Memoirs 
of the Family of George the Third. Memoir of Daniel Macmillan. 
In the Land of Misfortune, by Lady Florence Dixie. Fire Fountains, 
by Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming. Memoirs of Lord Hatherley. 
Skobeleff, by O. K. Memoirs of Madame Junot, Ten Years in 
Georgia, by the Hon. Mrs, Leigh. Nights at the Play, by Dutton 
Cook. Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Fox. Social Life in 
the Reign of Queen Anne, by John Ashton. America Revisited, by 
G, A.Sala. Asiatic Studies, by Sir A. C. Lyall. Italian Byways, 
by J. A. Symonds, With the Connaught Rangers, by General 
Maxwell. Nature Studies, by Grant Allen. Mrs. Butler's Life 
of Oberlin. Sunny Lands and Seas, by Hugh Wilkinson. Cities 
of Egypt, by R. S, Poole. Wilson's Chapters on Evolution. 
Ritchie’s Recollections of East Anglia. Stray Pearls, by Miss 
Yonge. Shandon Bells, by William Black. All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men, by Walter Besant. It Was a Lover and His 
Lass, by Mrs. Oliphant. Portia, by the Author of “ Phyllis.” 
Wilfred’s Widow. Wanda, by Ouida. Port Salvation, by 
Alphonse Daudet. The Golden Calf, by Miss Braddon, Robin, 
by Mrs, Parr. Bid Me Discourse, by Mary Cecil Hay. Only a 
Word. Vice Versi, Kit: a Memory, by James Payn. &c. &c. 


Fresh Copies of all-the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction 
continue to be added as the demand increases, and ample supplies are 
provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED, 
OR TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


FOR A FREE DELIVERY AND WEEKLY EXCHANGE OF BOOKS 
IN EVERY PART OF LONDON. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER. 
*,* This Catalogue comprises the Surplus Copies of many leading Books 


of the Past and Present Seasons, with more than Two Thousand older 
Works of General Interest, at the lowest current prices, 


The Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281 REGENT STREET, axp 2 KING STREET, omar 
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The Saturday Review. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ADRIAN BRIGHT. By Mrs. Cappy, Author 


of “Artist and Amateur” &c. vols: 


SQUIRE LISLE’S BEQUEST. By 


DEae, Author of “Fay Arlington” &c. 3 vols. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. By Fanny E. Mitterr 


Not ey, Author of “Olive Varcoe” 3 vols. 


A FALLEN FOE. By Karasarine 


Author of “ The Queen of the Regimeat” &c. 3 vols, 
FARMER JOEN. 
3 vols. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


By Gerorce Hormes. 


“ A very entertaining work.”—St. James's Gazette. 


NOTICE. 


A NEW EDITION NEXT WEEK, 


MY REMINISCENCES. 
By Lord RONALD GOWER. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Frontispicces, cloth, price 50s, 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


KIRKES’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


Tenth Edition, revised, post Svo. with 420 Illustrations, 14s. 


KIRKES’S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 
W. Morrast Baker, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Surgeon to 
——_ Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital for Sick 
Cc 

The Chapter on the Chemical Composition of the Human Body has been in 
great part re-written ; and the text has been much altered in Digeat others, 
y the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and 
the Nervous Sy: stem. 
About 60 new Illustrations have been added. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Ready this day, at all Newsagents, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
For SEPTEMBER 
CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 
EX-MARSHAL BAZAINE’S APOLOGY, 
AUGUST IN SUSSEX AND IN SIENA, 
AND 
NOTES OF A WANDERER IN SKYE. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
DISARMED. By Miss Brruam-Epwarps, 


Author of “ Kitty” &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


PUT TO THE PROOF. By Miss Carotixe 


FOTHuERGILL, 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


A FAIR COUNTRY MAID. 


By Miss 
8 vols, 


“ The four principal characters are all drawn with vigour and evident fidelity to nature, and 
each iu its way is a careful and interesting stady......../ Ali are vividiy brought before u-, and 
the story nbur telling ince dialugue, and eloquent descriptive 
passazes.”"— 

The novel abundant power.""—St. James's Gaxctte. 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. J. H. 


Rim ELL, Author of “The Mystery in Palace Gardens” &c. 3 vols, 
crown Vo. 
“In *A Strugzie for Fame’ Mrs. Riddell has given her readers a clever picture of the 


real.ties o/ literature as a prviession for desperate aud needy meu and women 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PICCADILLY.” 


This day is published, 
Complete in 2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


ALTIORA PETO. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


ATIIEN ZUM, August 25, 


Brilliant ond, delightful...... The book is one that os. will greedily read and greatly 
admire......++ It contains enough to equip a score of ordina: tor the p ofe 
of novels. 


Part 1V., completing the work, is published this day, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition, 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE: 


a Gossip with No Plot in Particular. By “A PLain Woman.” New 
Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


* The story of * My Triviel Lice ssa genaine | book, and may indeed be esteemed for one of 
the bitterest and cl vels pr of late years."'—Saturday Review. 

“ It is, in fact, a work of poe “ability, by = who observes keenly, and at the same time 
sees deeply into character. She has the power of present. ng real peop ple.” *—~A thenwum, 

* A book really cleverly and amusingly written.” —Van:ty fau 


* The author reminds me again and again of Jane Austen.’ rut 
“She delights the rnd by a =. — ion of bri hit. witty, often caustic 
sketches of what is commonty known as * good society.’...... Imazinution, wit, and 


of ara analysis have all contribut to make * oh Pisin Woman's’ story a remarkable 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 
A. J. B. BeresrorpD Horr, M.P., Author of “ Strictly Tied Up.” 
From the TIMES. 


In “ The Brandreths” we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford [ope’s clever novel of “ Strictly 
Tied Up,” and we may add that it isa decided improvement on his maiden effort, He 
has not only laid a firmer grasp on some of those characters which in his earlier work 
were rather Meg ep in outline and individuality, but he has secured the interest of his readers 
oy eames 5 story. “ The Brandreths,” although it abounds in the study of personal 
character tt the innermost life and analysing the feelings of the = is eee. 


WILLIAM ‘BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published. 


SANTO, LUCIA, & CO. in AUSTRIA. By 


Euta Hunter, Author of “A Lady’s Drive from Florence to Cherbourg.” 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGIi AND LONDON, 


less in great measure a political novel. Mr. Hope writes of political life and t 
parties with the knowledge and experience of a veteran politician. Not afew of the casual 

ures of societ: oa exceedingly faithful out lively. e repeat, conclusion, that the 
novel is one which will repay careful reading 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


A MODERN POLITE LETTER WRITER. 
Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (post free, 2s. 9d.) 


THE LETTER WRITER of MODERN 


SOCIETY. MEMBER OF THE ARisTocracy, and Au thor ot 
‘Tone of Good Society,” “ Society Small-Talk,” “ Party Giving on Every Scale,” 
“ of which unconscious humour will hardly int even those 
which hes on on previous occasions 


still remember the guides to polite behaviour the autho: put 
forth."’"—Saturday 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 400 pp. 7s. 6d 


ON, the the PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN and SWISS HEALTH 


TS: their Climate and Medieal Aspect. By WILLIAM MARCET, M.D., 


Now ready, imperial 8vo. with Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. 


THE TURKISH COMPASSIONATE 
FUND: 


An Account of its Origin, Working, and Results. 
Compiled by H. MAINWARING DUNSTAN. 


Edited by W. BURDETT-COUTTS. 


of the Royal Coliege of Physicians. 
J. & A, CHURCHILL, London. And all Booksellers, 


REMINGTON & CO., 134 NEW BOND STREET. 293 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, the SECOND EDITION, Re-arranged, Revised, and greatly Enlarged, and with many New Illustrations, 
A PHYSICAL TREATISE ON 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 


By J. E. H. GORDON, B.A. Camb. 
Member of the Congress of Electricians, Paris, 1881 ; Manager of the Electric Light Department of the Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance Company. 
2 vols. demy 8yo. 700 pp. with 72 Full-page Plates and 313 Illustrations in Text, 42s. 


PRESS OFINIONS OF THE FIRST EDITION. 

TIMES. —' once takes its place among books with which every en -y—~ ENGINEERING.—" The fundamental point in the whole work is its perfect reflection of 
teacher who thi iments must needs equip hi ese 

executed diagrams and draw in ds equip himself. all that is best in the modern modes of regarding electric and magnetic forces, and in the 


ern ing electrical i 
DAILY .—" The book fills up a serious in our scientific libraries.” SPECTATOR,—* No reader of ordin ture comprebend nature 
LOBE.— It bids fair to be a standard work for many years to come.” don dese —* a oa 
E selective judgment, 


hich Mr. ; 
The author, has shown his wide Gorden end 


ains. 
NGINEER.— venting great —" A nearly perfect reflex present knowledge subject. 
acquaintance with the methods of original work, and th the records of such work. — as of our . ae P 


NOTICES OF SECOND EDITION. 
ELECT book which very of nate | The ENGINEER.—" This work is sltogether unique in the list of books on electrical 


lectrical subjects........ A 
b subjects book which every one emulous of the name 


POLITICS and LIFE in MARS: a Story of a Neighbouring Planet, and How the New 
Birmingham Union Programme Works there. Small post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 
ITALIAN RAMBLES. By James Jackson Jarves, Author of “The Art Idea,” “ Italian 
Sights,” &c. Square 16mo. cloth extra, 5s. (Picturesque sketches in the unfamiliar districts of Italy, by an old resident.) [Now ready. 
BRITISH HONDURAS : an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Colony from its Settle- 
ment, 1670, By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON GIBBS, Esq. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Now ready. 
BY JULES VERNE. 
NEW ONE SHILLING EDITIONS. 


THE BEGUM’S FORTUNE. | THE TRIBULATIONS of a CHINAMAN. 
THE NEW AMERICAN NOVELS. 


ORE W' 


Also, by the same Author, now ready. 


COLSON Sen Illus- | FOR the MAJOR. 1 vol. small post 8vo. with 


ANNE. 1 vol. small post 8vo. 
trations, cloth, 6s. 


Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


ANNEXATION IN THE PACIFIC. 
Small post 8vo. about 200 pp. price 2s. 6d. 


THE WESTERN PACIFIC; being 


TORY for 1883. 


f Islands to the This Work is desi to demand which has 
a Description of the Groups o a or ened to supply a es 


ings South and East,” “Three Months in the 


arisen ii ith thi and 
North-East of the Australian Continent. By | syst in.common with the general and grow! 


Coors, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘* Wander- 
Wena 4 While “ The British Fisheries Directory " will, to a con- 


LIFE of SIR WILLIAM E., 
BRITISH FISHERIES DIREC- 


LOGAN, Knt., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., First 
Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
Chiefly compiled from his Letters, Journals, and 
Reports. By Bernarp J. HarrineTon, B.A. 
Ph.D., Professor of Mining in M‘Gill University, 
late Chemist and Mineralogist to the Geographical 
Survey of Canada. Demy 8vo. with Steel Portrait 
and numerous Woodcuts, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


siderable extent, be devoted to th reial a: of the 
Mediterranean,” &c. With Map and 23 Illustra- | sub; ect, it ‘will “ikewise embrace kinds of information “ Dr. B. Harrington has fulfilled his task ably and consci- 
ve use! n rega shing ¢ d d 


book which deserves a favour- 


tions executed by Edward Whymper from Draw- | river fisheries—as an industry a trade, ead | able reception not alone within scientific circles.” 
pastime. Journal of Science. 


ings by the Author. * [Nearly ready. 


LOW’S STANDARD LIBRARY of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. Crown 8vo. 


cloth extra, each 7s. 6d. (unless otherwise stated). 


‘THROUGH AMERICA ; or, Nine Months in the United States. 
By Witrrep G. MARSHALL, M.A. With nearly a hundred Woodcuts. Third 
and Cheaper with Revisions. 
complete handbooks for tourists ever put together.” —New York Tritune. 


THE GREAT LONE LAND. By Lieut.-Col. Buren, C.B, 
THE WILD NORTH LAND. By Lieut.-Col. Burter, C.B. 
HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE. By H. M. Stantey. Crown 


THE THRESHOLD of the UNKNOWN REGION. By 
CLEMENTS R, MARKHAM. Fourth Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


THE CRUISE of the CHALLENGER. By W. J. J. Spry. 
ON HORSEBACK THROUGH ASIA MINOR. By Ool. 


BURNABY. 


SCHWEINFURTH’S HEART of AFRICA, 2 vols. crown 


8vo. 15s. 


8vo. 12s. 6d. 
‘THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT. By H. M. Srantry. | WANDERINGS in the WESTERN LAND. By A. Peyxparves 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. Vivian. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, each 6s. (except 


where otherwise stated). 


By R. D. BLACKMORE: Lorya Doons. (Illustrated Edition, 
31s, 6d. and 35s.)—ALice Lorratye—Crapock VAUGHAN 
—CRIPPS THE CARRIER—EREMA; or, My Father's Sin—Mary ANERLEY— 
CHRISTOWELL: a Dartmoor Tule. 

By WILLIAM BLACK: Frataers—A Daventer oF 
Hera—Kitmeny—In AtrinE—LAbDy SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART— 
SUNRISE. 

By THOMAS HARDY: Tur Fak From 
THE CrowD—TnEe Hanp or ETrHELBERTA—A LAODICEAN—Two 
ON A 

By GEORGE MAC DONALD: Mary Marston—Guitp Court 
—Tne Vicar’s DAUGHTER—ADELA CATHCART—STEPHEN ARCHER, and other 
Tales—OrnTS—WEIGHED AND WANTING. 

‘By W. CLARK RUSSELL: Wreck or tHe “ GRosvENor.” 
—Joun Hotpswortu (Chief Mate)—A SWEETHEART—THE “ Lapy 
Loo (/n the press). 

By JOSEPH HATTON: Taree Recruits THE GIRIS 
Tury Lerr BEHIND THEM. 

By VICTOR HUGO: Ninery-Tares—History or 
the Story of the Coup d’Etat. 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON: Anne: a Novel. 
(Second Edition now ready.)\—ForR THE Magor. Illustrated, uniform with 
the above, 5s. (Now ready.) 


By HELEN MATHERS, Authoress of “ Comin’ through the 
Rye,” “Cherry Ripe,” &c.—My GREENSLEEVES. 


By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE: My Wire anp I—Pocanvo 
PgoPLe, THEIR Loves AND Lives—OLD Town FoLk. 


By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY: A Sorrow—Ovr or Court. 
By LEWIS WALLACE: Ben Hor: a Tale of the Christ. 
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